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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


on 


TELEGRAM was received in London on Tuesday, through 
Reuter’s agency, affirming that Lord Salisbury had presented a 
British ultimatum to the Sultan. He must either accept the terms 
upon at the Conference, or the British Plenipotentiary 
would retire, and the fleet would be withdrawn from Besika Bay. 
The telegram has neither been confirmed nor denied officially, 
put it is probable that it was an exaggeration of some intimation 
which Lord Salisbury had conveyed to the Grand Vizier as to 
the course her Majesty’s Government might be compelled to 
take. It seems certain that Midhat Pasha, now head of the 
Turkish Government, has affirmed repeatedly that the Ottomans 
would make no concessions, but would prefer to be driven out of 
Europe; but some of this may be mere bluster, intended to reduce 
the demands on Turkey toa minimum. As yet, all that isknown 
is that the diplomatists expected a final answer on Thursday, 
that none had been received, and that the ruling expectation now 
is of concession on unimportant points and further discussion 
on the guarantees. 











The long-expected Constitution of Turkey was published on 
Saturday, the 23rd, but its text has not yet reached Europe. 
According to a précis of its contents forwarded from Constanti- 
nople, and we suspect, doctored for Western coysumption—a 
vital clause mentioned by the intensely Turkish correspondent 
of the Telegraph, that the Cheri, or religious law, is the funda- 
mental law of the Empire, being omitted in the official résumé—the 
Constitution is of the French Imperial type. The Sultan’s pre- 
rogative is that ‘‘of the Constitutional Sovereigns of the West,” 
Officials are irremovable except for offences, personal liberty is 
secured, and all creeds are tolerated by the law; while legislation 
is committed to two Chambers, one composed of high dignitaries, 
and one of elected representatives from all the provinces of the 
Empire. But the Pashas’ prerogatives remain as before, the 
Ministers who appoint them have the initiative in all legislation, 
and are thus enabled to stereotype, for instance, the system of 
taxation, and the Chamber of Pashas has co-ordinate authority 
with that of Deputies. Moreover, though men of all creeds may 
be appointed to public office—as they may now, just as negro 
Christians may be elected Popes—the equal right of all to bear 
arms or enter the army is not specifically decreed in the Consti- 
tution. Out of the 28,000,000 inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire, 
there may be 2,800,000 who would in some degree understand this 
document, and they would be Christians, disbelieving utterly in 
the sincerity of those who framed it. 





The proclamation of Queen Victoria as ‘‘ Empress of India” 
will take place at Delhi on New Year’s Day. The Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, has arrived, and marched in procession through the city, 
seated in a gilded howdah on a tall elephant, with Lady Lytton 
by his side. He is attended by all the Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, Chief Commissioners, and Governor-Generals’ Agents 
throughout India, and by 15,000 troops. The native princes 
appear universally to have obeyed the summons to be present, 





and some of them have brought armies with them, the camp of the 
Nizam in particular covering a mile of ground. The crowning 
ceremonial is to be performed in a plain three miles outside 
Delhi, and the tallest officer in the Army has been selected to be 
herald, and will be dressed in a costume strictly heraldic, which 
cost £200. Itis to be hoped he has not read ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward,” that he does not laugh at inopportune occasions, and that 
he can read Persian without too detestable an English accent. 
Mr. Prinsep is to paint the scene, and Dr. Russell not being in 
India, Mr. Talboys Wheeler is to write a full official account of its 
incidents, which will, let us hope, be printed on white satin and 
‘* richly illuminated,” and include a portrait of that forgotten 
but useful British aubject, the ryot, ¢aillable et corvéeable & 
miséricorde. 





The contest between the French Chambers as to the right of 
the Senate to replace votes on the Estimates has begun, M. Gam- 
betta on Thursday arguing that the Senate had no such power. 
It was only entitled to negative a vote, but had no initiative 
in expenditure. Such a pretension, if pressed by a body which 
had the right of dissolution, might produce serious risk to the 
country. M. Jules Simon, in reply, pointed out, as we did last 
week, that the Senate had not increased expenditure, but only 
asked the Chamber to increase it; that the right of dissolution 
was shared between the Senate and the President ; and that the 
first duty of the Republicans was to avoid an appeal to the 
country, which might cast the reproach of “instability” on the 
Republic. On a division, M. Gambetta, who had proposed a 
conference between the Houses before any vote was taken on 
the clauses in question, was beaten by 369 to 145. He probably 
did not wish very earnestly to win. 


The weather has been dreadful all the week, rain falling in the 
South almost continuously, while in Scotland gales and snow- 
storms have produced an unusual amount of injury. On Sunday 
a gale broke over Wick and wrecked five vessels, and the destruc- 
tion extended to the Aberdeenshire coast, where nine vessels were 
destroyed, eight of them with all hands, while eight more at 
least were lost among the Orkneys. Atleast 250 lives are reported 
lost, while the interruptions to traffic have been endless. In 
England, the rain and snow have swollen all the rivers, till in 
some places, like the valleys of the Ouse and of the Lea, the 
people communicate by boats ; and though the loss of money is 
not so great as in summer or autumn floods, the injury to pro- 
perty must be considerable. In London the chief annoyance 
from the weather has been the weary drizzle, the depressing 
absence of sunlight, and the unusual badness of the gas, which 
has burned as if composed of fog. 


The Vicar of St. James's, Hatcham, is as impervious to the 
demands of his Bishop as to the demands of the law. The 
Bishop of Rochester deputed Canon Gee to take charge of Mr. 
Tooth’s church last Sunday, as the vicar had been suspended, 
but Mr. Tooth met Canon Gee at the door, refused him: permis- 
sion to officiate, and sent him away again. On Christmas Day at: 
appeal by Mr. Tooth to his parishioners to support him in this 
resistance to the secular Courts was posted on the church door, 
and they were threatened with the guilt of schism in case they 
acquiesced in the ministrations of any clergyman appointed with- 
out his own consent. In Mr. Tooth’s opinion, the sin of schism 
then, is committed by one who follows the vast majority of his 
Church—clergy as well as laity—in doing anything which the 
incumbent of his individual parish tells him to be wrong. We 
should have thought Mr. Tooth, separating himself as he does 
from the action of his Church, was more likely to be guilty of 
schism than any one of Mr. Tooth’s parishioners who happened to 
think it right to co-operate with his Church in general against his 
suspended vicar. But to people on the earth, the heliocentric 
view is always apt to seem schismatic. 
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Canon Trevor and others, writing on this prosecution, have 
insisted wisely ,—though not perhaps with a sufficiently distinct view 
of the inevitableness of the attempt to apply an unfortunate 
law to extreme persons who ostentatiously violate it,—on the mis- 
chief which has at various times resulted to all parties alike in 
the Church from indulging the taste for ecclesiastical prosecutions. 
In this case, however, the Bishop of Rochester might, and in our 
opinion, should have prevented what is unquestionably a premature 
prosecution. Mr, Tooth has been inhibited from performing 
exactly such ceremonials as Mr. Ridsdale, whose case is going to 
the Court of Appeal. And it is notorious that strong opinions 
are entertained by many who are not Ritualists at all, that by that 
appeal many of the decisions of the Purchas judgment will be set 
aside. Till, therefore, that appeal had been heard, the Bishops 
in other dioceses, who have the power, under the Public Worship 
Act, of vetoing a prosecution, might well have refused their sanc- 
tion to a prosecution resting mainly on the same points. And the 
Bishop of Rochester has, we think, made a mistake in not putting 
in such a veto. With a fanatic like Mr. Tooth, it would probably 
have made little difference. If Mr. Ridsdale’s appeal had re- 
sulted in legalising some of Mr. Tooth’s proceedings, he would 
all the more have insisted on those which it failed to legalise. 
But still a prosecution conducted as this is, while the ultimate 
illegality of many of the practices is still gravely questioned by un- 
prejudiced persons, and a prosecution instituted after that ques- 
tion had been finally decided, would have produced a very 
different effect on the High-Church party. The latter would be 
only prosecution, the former looks like a very different thing,— 
persecution. 


President Grant has sent a Message to Congress, in which he 
informs the Members that the British Government has volun- 
tarily offered to carry out the old Treaty until the new one 
can be completed. He has replied that he is perfectly ready to 
respond. The Extradition Treaty is therefore again in working 
operation, and it was high time it should be, as already most 
serious cases of oppression on board ship have been found prac- 
tically unpunishable. An American captain accused of murdering 
his sailors had only to take shelter in a British port, to be beyond 
capture by his countrymen or any one else. An occurrence of 
the kind has created the greatest excitement in Hong Kong, and 
in a few months we should have had offences on the high seas 
punished by lynch law. 


A correspondent in the Times writing from Yokohama explains 
the suppressed insurrection in Japan which broke out on the 
25th October. The Government had recently proposed to 
commute the pensions hitherto paid to the gentry who sup- 
port retainers, and these classes (samurai), already irritated by 
recent reforms, rose in insurrection. They were careful to 
declare that they did not rise against the Mikado, but only 
against his evil counsellors, but still they attacked his troops. 
The soldiery stood faithful, the armed retainers in the south- 
western estates were defeated with some slaughter, and the 
leaders in the movement will be put to death. Their leader was 
one Mayebara, who greatly assisted in the revolution which 
abolished the Tycoons, but had not been sufficiently rewarded by 
the Mikado’s Government. The notable fact of the insurrection 
is that the Mikado remains far too sacred to be threatened. 





Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of New South Wales, having 
to entertain the Governor of Victoria at Albury, a frontier town 
between the two colonies, made on October 31 a strong speech in 
favour of Federation. He pointed out the necessity which is spring- 
ing up for a common system of defence, of railway gauges, of tele- 
graphs, and mail communication with Europe, of immigration, and 
of dealing with the great problem of Chinese labour, and drew a 
brilliant picture of the possible future of Australia in the year 
1950, It would then, he thought, contain thirty-one and a 
quarter millions of people, and be one of the great Powers of the 
world. Sir George Bowen heartily coincided, and added that 
Australia, with her two millions of people, and fourteen millions 
of revenue, and ninety millions of trade, was already among the 
ten or twelve great nations of the world. An Australian 


Republic, with thirty millions of people, and an India to her hand 
in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, ought to be a most powerful 
factor in the world ; but she has some serious problems to solve 
first, and among them, how to overcome her burning local 
jealousies, which are at present as bitter as the feeling which 
once existed between England and Scotland. 











A speech of the Right Hon. W. N. Massey’s, delivered lagt 
week to his constituents at Tiverton, shows that one not regarded 
as among the most advanced members of the Liberal party ig 
quite as heartily with Mr. Gladstone on the Eastern Question ag 
Mr. Fawcett or Canon Liddon. He maintained, justly enough, 
that for the purpose of snubbing such a movement as that inj. 
tiated by Mr. Gladstone, it is quite as absurd to say, with Sip 
Stafford Northcote, that the people of this country do not under. 
stand foreign politics, as to say, for the purpose of checking a 
free-trade agitation, that they do not understand finance. Both 
statements are true, in one sense. Neither is true in any sense 
which throws any question on the deliberateness and firmness of the 
popular resolve on such matters as these. When Mr. 
compared Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet with Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Aylesbury speech, and asked which of the two had the sympathy 
of England, the reply, ‘‘ Gladstone !” was shouted, amidst great 
cheering. And when he went on to urge that the Russian de. 
mands were perfectly reasonable, and should be urgently sup. 
ported by England, the whole meeting was heartily with him. It 
will hardly be found, we think, that the St. James’s Hall Confer- 
ence was such a “ false, wandering light,” in relation to popular 
English opinion, as it suited some of our ‘Turkish contemporaries 
to declare, and try to believe, it to be. 


A correspondence has been going on this week in the Times, 
caused by the recommendation of the recent ‘‘ Conference of 
Head Masters,” that the requisitions of the Civil Service Exami- 
nation for the Indian Civil Service, now that the initial age is 
lowered, should be, as much as possible, placed on an equality 
with the requisitions required by the Universities for Entrance 
Scholarships. General Strachey and Sir John Lubbock, for instance, 
maintain that the University requirements for Entrance Scholar- 
ships are not well conceived, and do not assure a school education 
of sufficient ‘‘ breadth,’’—one, that is, comprising a sufficient range 
of scientific and modern subjects,—while the representatives of the 
public schools point out the great danger that, by keeping up 
the range of these examinations, a superficial education of a 
smattering kind may be encouraged. We conceive that both 
parties have right on their side, but that neither quite enters 
sufficiently into the danger apprehended by the other. It is 
quite true, we take it, that school education ought to be tolerably 
broad in its basis, and that boys should have the avenues to the 
more important branches of culture opened to them, without 
prejudging the question which they are ultimately to pursue. 
But there is a very great danger, nevertheless, of encouraging 
superficial learning by insisting on very wide examinations, at least 
where these are completely detached from the check afforded by 
the teachers’ knowledge of the actual school-work by which the 
candidates have been, or ought to have been, trained. Perhaps 
the best solution would be to reserve some appointments to be 
given by the Civil-Service Examiners on their own estimate of 
the character of the “leaving examinations” at public schools, 
while keeping others (to be competed for in examinations of less 
range, but more searching in each study) open to those who do 
not come up from public schools, but have been prepared by 
private tuition. We do not see how else to keep the range of 
ordinary school teaching sufficiently wide, and yet not to give 
any inducement to superficial ‘‘cram” on the part of lads who have 
not the advantage of first-rate teaching. 


Professor Jack (of Owens College, Manchester) illustrates 
again, in a letter to Tuesday’s 7imes, what he insisted on with 
great effect earlier in the year,—the importance and the feasibility 
of treating the compulsory principle, when adopted by our 
School Boards, rather as a reserve force, not intended for ordi- 
nary use, than as an every-day instrument. In Paisley, out of 
2,661 children between five and thirteen years of age who were 
not at school at all in 1875, no less than 2,280 have been got to 
school in 1876, without a single prosecution; while besides this, 
the attendance of those who are on the books has become much 
more regular, the average number of absentees having fallen from 
about 13 per cent. to about 10 per cent. All this has been done by 
great activity in using all sorts of gentle means, and letting the 
poor know universally what they lose, and what they risk in the 
way of prosecution, by keeping their children away from school. 


Mr. Bright, considering his very great position as an orator 
and a statesman, a statesman as sagacious in council as any chief of 
his party, is unduly sensitive to hostile criticism. Commenting on 4 
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bh by a Tory Member (Mr. Hick, MP. for Bolton), he speaks 
of it as filled with “‘ such misrepresentations of me as may be picked 
in the columns or the gutters of his party.” “It is curious 
by observe how exactly the speeches of Tory Members are 
adjusted to the ignorance and passion of those whom they 
address. It may be the natural level of the speakers ; if not, they 
sueceed in reaching it with difficulty, and once at that level, they 
seem incapable of rising above it.” All that may apply strictly 
to Mr. Hick’s speech,—which we have not seen,—or it may not. 
But whether applicable or not, reticence would have been far 
more dignified than such criticism. Mr. Bright understands to 
the full the dignities of impressive speech, but he does act un. 
derstand to the full the dignities of equally impressive silence. 


The Prussian law of divorce provides that before man and 
wife can obtain a decree of separation or divorce, both parties 
must lay their case before a clergyman or a civil magistrate, who 
is to use his utmost efforts to reconcile “ the quarrelling couple.” 
The rule is absolute, and the practice far from unsuccessful. In 
1874, for instance, out of 7,430 couples desiring separation, no 
less than 2,688 were reconciled, while 1,042 cases were still pend- 
ing, and 156 couples had been reconciled for the second time. 
The Times in publishing the figures seems to think something of 
the same kind might be tried in England, but forgets that the 
reasons for divorce or separation allowed by law are much 
graver here than in Prussia, A great number of quarrels 
in Old Prussia, where alone the system exists, are, we have heard, 
quarrels on pecuniary grounds, wife or husband fearing ruin 
from the acts of the other; and in such cases judicious advice, 
followed by promises, may be of the highest efficacy. It is re- 
markable that in Prussia, where the reverence for the clergy is 
not great, quarrelling couples almost invariably prefer the pastor 
to the magistrate. 





Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at the tomb of Agamemnon in 
Mycenae seem to produce clear evidence both of the great 
antiquity of the tomb, and of the high artistic development 
of the age in which it was closed. Besides the bronze swords, 
stone arrow-heads have been found in it, though the ‘Iliad ” seems 
to have no record of any arrow-heads not made of bronze ;—and 
this indicates that the age of stone was only passing into the age 
of bronze when the tomb was first used. On the other hand, 
the execution of the seal-rings seems to be of the most exquisite 
kind. Dr. Schliemann thus describes the effect of one of them 
upon him, in which a warrior was represented as vanquishing 
three enemies, the anatomy of all the figures being as perfect as 
is the fidelity of their attitudes and gestures to life:—‘* When 1 
brought to light these rings, 1 involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ The 
author of the ‘* Iliad” and the ‘‘ Odyssey ” can only have been 
born and educated in a civilisation that could produce such 
wonders. Only a poet who had masterpieces of art like these 
continually before his eyes could have composed those divine 
poems. 


In the Straits of Malacca, the sea-monster so repeatedly seen, 
and so repeatedly declared to be mythical, appears at last to have 
been carefully observed by competent witnesses. The creature was 
seen by the passengers and crew of the ship ‘ Nestor,’ on her voyage 
to Shanghai, and on her arrival at Shanghai the master of the 
ship (Mr. John Keiller Webster) and the surgeon (Mr. James 
Anderson) made a statutory declaration of what they had seen 
before a magistrate, as a mode, we suppose, of formally attesting 
that they spoke in good-faith. The creature (which resembled a 
huge salamander, only that instead of being about six or eight 
inches long, these dimensions must be multiplied by at least 
75 or 100, the body. being from 45ft. to 50ft. in length, the 
head 12ft., and the tail, it is said, no less than 150 ft.) 
was first seen at half-past ten o’clock on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, fifteen miles north-west of the North Sand Light- 
house, in the Straits of Malacca. The weather was fine, 
the sea smooth, and the air perfectly clear. The Chinese on 
deck were terribly alarmed, and set up a howl. The whole watch 
and three saloon passengers saw the creature clearly, and observed 
its movements. It travelled for a long time about as fast as the 
Steamer, appearing to paddle itself by the help of ‘an undula- 
tory motion of its tail in a vertical plane.’ The body and tail 
were marked as those of the salamander are marked,—with alter- 
nate bands, black and pale yellow in colour. ‘The head was 
immediately connected with the body, without any indication of 


a neck.” Both witnesses state positively that the only resem- 
blance was to some creature of the frog or newt kind, while one 
of them (the surgeon) says that the longer he observed it, the more 
he was struck with its resemblance to a gigantic salamander. Its 
back was oval in form. No eyes or fins were seen, and it did not 
blow or spout in the manner of a whale. The greater part of 
its head was never seen, being beneath the surface. Probably 
the creature is of a race which survives from that very different 
world in which creatures of gigantic size seem to have been 80 
much commoner than now. There apprears to be no manner of 
reason for doubting the very express evidence so succinctly and 
soberly given. 


An amusing misunderstanding filled Mr. Haweis’s church, in 
Westmoreland Street, Portland Place, to overflowing last Sunday 
evening. He had given out as the subject of his sermon “ The 
Sanitary Aspects of Health,”—a somewhat paradoxical title, by 
the way, by which, we suppose, he meant the health-producing 
aspects of health, as distinguished from the pleasurable, or physio- 
logical, or other aspects of health,—but was understood to have 
given out ‘The Sanitary Aspects of Hell,” a somewhat novel 
subject, to all who have assumed, as Protestants usually do, that 
there can be nothing sanitary at all about the state of punishment, 
—a function reserved for the ‘“‘ Purgatory” of ‘* Catholic super- 
stition.” Mr. Haweis, however, declaring that he knew nothing at 
all about Hell, proceeded to preach on the less sensational topic. 
Yet he might, we think, have connected to some extent his real 
with his presumed subject. If health is health-giving, then 
surely the state of moral retribution must be health-giving too, 
so far as it is itself healthy. And is not all genuinely moral suffer- 
ing for sin a symptom of health, and not of disease ? 


Lord Beaconsfield has done a graceful thing in bestowing a 
pension of £50 a year on the Banff naturalist, Thomas Edward, 
whose remarkable biography by Mr. Smiles we so recently re- 
viewed. The pension will bestow all the more gratification that 
it comes to Mr, Edward associated with the assurance that the 
Queen has been deeply interested in reading the story of his 
heroic struggle to indulge his natural genius, in spite of grind- 
ing poverty and the necessity for constant toil, so that her Majesty 
was herself, in all probability, the real prompter of her Minister's 
kindly and kindly-expressed acknowledgment of Mr. Edward’s 
title to this honourable distinction. 


The latest news from the Cape is not very satisfactory. 
Secocceni has beaten President Burger's mercenaries, and killed 
their leader, ‘‘General” Schlickmann, whose ruthlessness dis- 
credited European humanity ; and though the defeat is not to 
be regretted on other grounds, it will greatly increase the 
general native confidence in their prowess. Kreli, the first 
chief of the Kaffirs, is about, it is said, to insist that his 
territory is too small, and although his action does not matter, 
it may influence all the tribes. The Colonial Office has protested 
very strongly against President Burger’s conduct, and we do not 
see why it should not intimate that such conduct might be fatal 
to his followers’ independence. 





The Anglo-Jewish Association has waited upon Lord Derby, 
to point out that the sufferings of the Jews in Roumania date 
from the emancipation of that country from Mahommedan rule, 
to quote some striking instances of persecution, particularly the 
‘‘noyades de Galatz” in 1867, and to urge that Jews should 
share in any advantages secured to Christians from the Porte. 
Lord Derby in reply admitted the persecutions, and promised 
that he would support no measures of administrative reform 
which did not apply to all non-Mussulman subjects. There can 
be no doubt that the Jews have a case in Roumania, and 
in Russia too, and that they ought to receive the protection 
which we should have thought their own capitalists could 
have extorted from the Governments. At the same time, 
they must remember that the passionate devotion to the ‘Turks 
manifested in their newspapers, in their speeches, and in their 
politics at this crisis, is not likely to be a recommendation to the 
Christians from whom they are asking justice. They claim in 
Roumania for themselves precisely what they refuse in Bulgaria 
to the Christians. 


Consols were on Friday 944 for money and xccount. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE CORONATION AT DELHI. | 


Tae is no simple or self-evident reason why Queen | 
Victoria should not be proclaimed “Empress of India,” or 
why the proclamation should not be accompanied by certain 
stately or even grandiose formalities. Her Majesty is Empress | 
of India—is, that is, Sovereign over a number of persons who 
exercise sovereign though restricted power by hereditary 
right—and the public statement of an existing fact as visible 
as the sun can do no injury to any one. The attendant 
formalities, again, are no worse, if they are no better, than the 
formalities customary at a European coronation; while their 
military character only helps to record the truth that the 
Empire is essentially military, and is in no way repugnant either 
to native feeling or native ideas of ceremonial magnificence. 
Nevertheless, it is observable that almost all experienced 
Anglo-Indians, and especially Anglo-Indians on the spot, 
dislike the idea of the pageant of next Monday, wish 
that it had not been ordered, and entertain a feeling, 
which they are half-ashamed to express, that the era to 
be “inaugurated” on New Year’s Day will not be a 
“lucky” one. We have not much respect for a feeling 
of that sort by itself, even when we are conscious of 
sharing it, for it is usually the result of a timid dread of 
the unknown or untried ; but still, as everybody will sing psans 
over the ceremonial, we may interest some of our readers by 
stating one or two of the graver reasons which make Anglo- 
Indian observers question the policy of the whole display. 
They are not really worrying themselves about the waste of a 
little money, though they put forward that argument as the 
most intelligible ;—or even at the delay in serious business pro- 
duced by such a gathering of all the men without whose 
orders public business in the Presidencies will not move. Still 
less are they expecting a scenic catastrophe, an assassination, 
or even an outburst of cholera in the astounding collection of 
camps, European and native, now pitched upon the outskirts of 
the somewhat unhealthy capital of the Mussulman era. 

The Anglo-Indians dislike the pageant, in the first place, 
because they think it another example of that “ Medizing” 
tendency, as Alexander’s Generals called it, which has 
of late become perceptible in the Government of India. 
They dislike all this Orientalisation, this exaltation of 
petty princes because they are wonderfully dressed, this 
attention to form and costume and effects of colour, 
this effort to be splendid in the old and as they think 
the semi-civilised Asiatic way. They dislike to see their 
Viceroy, who should be a quiet statesman in a rusty black 
coat like Lord William Bentinck’s, and rule a continent from 
a library by force of brain and will, riding in a gilt 
howdah on a tall elephant, at the head of nobles who 
cannot but feel a little like the captives in a Roman 
Triumph ; they dislike to see English ladies, in defiance of 
every custom of Asia, riding in a political procession ; 
they dislike even to hear of such barbarisms as the 
selection of a gigantic officer, who does not know any 
heraldry, to play herald on account of his size only, in a 
dress which outshone even the gorgeously arrayed Princes. 
There is too much of “ Rollin’s History ” about it all, and his mode 
of describing Alexander’s Asiatic period, when that wonderful 
soldier, with “ the zigzag lightning in his brain,” as Mr. de Vere 
says, fascinated by Asiatic subservience and glitter, subsided 
into a Sultan. They think that if Sultanism is to be our 
foible in India, we should be better away ; that the reason for 
our presence there is the very differentia between East and 
West which Lord Lytton disregards ; that the ceremonial, to be 
impressive, should have been as bare and simple as a soldier’s | 
sword; that it should have taken place in the English capital | 
of India, and not in the Mussulman capital of the heirs of 
Timour ; and that the people whom we have rescued, not the 
Princes whom we have tamed, should have had the first place 
in the show. The symbolic procession in which the ryot is 
omitted strikes them as both absurd and bad. The majority 
of Anglo-Indians, in spite of their strange want of imagination, | 
do sometimes speculate on the justification for their presence | 
in India, and nine out of ten of them sum it up in the! 
sentence,—“ The people would be badly treated with- 
out us.” Such philanthropy as exists there—and there | 
is a good deal—is for the dumb millions of taxpayers | 
who support the gilded image we are setting up, and to see 
them neglected for those who, in Anglo-Indian judgment, 


| 








oppress them, irritates a latent sense alike of justice and 
humanity. How, it is asked, is the peasant to profit by alf 
this grand display, which he does not see; and if he does not 
profit, where is our justification for making at his expense g9 
very much of it all? He is no happier because a cloth of 
gold has been laid over the bronze gun on which Victoria sits, 
while he will be much less happy if her agents think hence. 
forward not of the indistinguishable multitudes, but of the 
presentable classes among her Indian millions. 

And then comes in the more serious thought—though thie 
we admit, will not be so general as the thought we have tried 
to indicate—what will be the ultimate consequence of thig ~ 
ceremonial? Suppose, as is quite possible, that the Corona. 
tion succeeds, that the report of the gorgeous scene and of itg 
meaning goes abroad through all that endless continent, 
that among a hundred races and tribes and in sixty-four 
separate languages the people acknowledge that a new dynasty 
has mounted the throne of India, that a new hereditary and 
undying Padishah-i-Hind,—or Kaiser-i-Hind, if that strange, 
but not meaningless title has been selected—has remounted the 
throne of Baber, and now claims as of legal right, and not merely 
out of success in war, the allegiance of the two hundred millions 
within the secluded land, what will be the effect of that 
impression, when successfully brought home to their minds? It 
may be, we presume Lord Beaconsfield thinks it will be, that the 
whole of that mighty multitude will be happier and more con- 
tent; that it will recognise that an era of revolution has 
closed, and that an era of order complete and firm, of organisa. 
tion dependent on law and habit, and not merely on the sword, 
has commenced for the Peninsula. Lord Beaconsfield may 
be right ; we cannot deny, even in thought, that such a possi- 
bility exists; and if it should prove so, we shall not deny 
that the phosphorescent mind of the Premier has in this 
one instance at least emitted a gleam of true as well as 
recognisable light. But then also the impression made may 
be a very different one, and if it is, the Coronation will one day 
be regarded as the turning-point in the most romantic enter- 
prise ever undertaken in the world. If there is one thought 
ever present in the mind of a native of India, no matter what 
his rank or what his creed, it is that the British reign over his 
continent is but a passing phenomenon, permitted by the 
Almighty for some good purpose, or entering for some inscrut- 
able reason into the arrangements of irresistible Destiny, but 
no more to last than an eclipse, or a rainy season, or a time of 
unusual drought. It has lasted long? We despair of convey- 
ing to English readers how untrue in native ears that is. It 
has not lasted a century, and what is a century, to men who 
believe their social system was born before Time was, and will 
prevail when Time is past ; who recall Alexander’s invasion as 
an incident in the narrative of an Indian dynasty ; and discourse 
habitually of “Eras” within which the European conception 
of human history would be lost, and the geologist would 
find with wonder space for his evolutions? What matters time 
to the Asiatic, who was as he is now when his English con- 
queror was a pirate of the North Sea? The “English legions 
thunder past,” but what is that to the brooding people which 
remembers the Solar Race as Englishmen do not remember the 
Saxon Kings who ruled them as it were yesterday? The 
legions do not actively oppress, and in the endless current of 
the calm river of Indian life—for we are speaking of thoughts 
deeper than the creeds—what matters that this sand-bank or 
that arise and disappear? The Ganges rolls on still, unim- 
peded, and almost unnoticing. When the invaders have done 
what they want to do, or when Indians are weary of them, or 
when the hour of Fate strikes, they will disappear, and the 
old divine order will recommence as if they had never been. 
But this Coronation roughly disturbs these dreams. These 
English, then, are not content with invading, and taxing, and 
governing as they please? They are setting up a dynasty; 
they are demanding allegiance, instead of obedience ; they are 
intending to rule for ever, to become part of the holy system, to 
have their share—and an Englishman’s share leaves little for 
his neighbour—in the whole future of the Sacred Land? The 
change in the native imagination of the British position will 
be enormous, and may be most disastrous for his reign. We 
do not assert that it will be so. We frankly admit that we have no 
power of deciding whether the native when so moved will admit 
the intruding element as part of his scheme of life, no more to be 


quarrelled with than a bone in his body, or whether he will 


regard it as a bullet, to be got rid of the instant the body is 
healthy enough to bear the operation. But this we do know, 
that the ceremonial of the Coronation, with its claim to legiti- 
matise British rule, to make it perpetual instead of transitory, 
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instead of on the sword, may make a pro- 

i ion on the native mind, and that impression may 
fon roundly hostile. That possibility is sufficient to account 
tothe querulous uneasiness apparent in every Anglo-Indian 
account of a ceremonial which, nevertheless, they passively 


accept as something that is to be. 


to base it on right 





THE LISKEARD ELECTION. 
COURTNEY'S return for Liskeard by the large majority 
M* of 107 may prove a political event of no small import- 
ance in more directions than one. In the first place, it brings 
into Parliament a Liberal of no common force and culture, 
and yet one not too old to command the avenues to Parlia- 
mentary distinction, and even to Ministerial success. — Mr. 
Courtney is well known as an accomplished economist, a 
vigorous writer who embodies at least as much character 
as thought and reasoning in his political writings, and a 
of marked ability. He is forty-four years of 
age, an age at which a politician has usually outlived the 
crotchets of youth, but not the vitality and intensity of youth- 
ful purpose. And in his recent speeches at Liskeard, he 
has shown a somewhat rare combination of determined 
Liberalism and wise moderation. He resisted all tempta- 
tions to unmeaning compromise. He did not, like his 
opponent, Lieutenant-Colonel Sterling, endeavour to gain 
credit both with the Tories and with the Liberals by depre- 
cating sharp criticism on the Eastern policy of the Govern- 
ment, at the same time that he condemned the notion of going 
to war to prop up the power of Turkey. On the contrary, he 
attacked Lord Beaconsfield in no measured terms while 
expressing his hope that Lord Salisbury would yet extricate the 
Government from the evil consequences of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
violence and Lord Derby’s timidity. Nor did he, like his rival, 
attempt to conciliate both the anti-Russian party and the anti- 
Turkish party by saying something intended to win each ; on 
the contrary, he strongiy expressed his conviction that England 
ought to act cordially with Russia in demanding sufficient 
guarantees for the reorganisation of the Christian provinces 
of Turkey, instead of standing aloof, prepared at any 
moment to strike in against Russia, though not pre- 
pared to aid her in her righteous design. Equally firm 
was Mr. Courtney’s language on the smaller questions 
which divide parties. He was strongly in favour of making 
the Agricultural Tenants’ Holdings Act compulsory, instead of 
leaving it in its present impotent form, and he advocated this 
both as a political measure to increase the political independence 
of the tenant-farmer, and as a social and economical measure 
to improve the cultivation of the land. When challenged as 
to his advocacy of Disestablishment and Disendowment, he 
boldly repudiated either policy, and said he could fix no date 
at which he should at present be disposed to adopteither. He 
declined to become the organ for the party of total abstinence. 
He was strongly in favour of the representation of minorities, 
and of county Parliaments for financial purposes. In short, 
on all the points discussed by him, Mr. Courtney’s principles 
are clear, firm, and significant ; there was no halting between 
two opinions. He knew his own mind, and did not disguise 
it from the electors, a merit by no means common among 
politicians as independent and individual in their political 
creed as Mr. Courtney. The House of Commons, it is clear, 
will gain in him a very strong and a very discriminating 
a and one armed with no small power of characteristic 
speech, 

But though the personal success of Mr. Courtney may prove 
eventually to be the most important of all the political 
consequences of the recent Liskeard election, there is a much 
more important immediate consequence, of which far too little 
notice has been taken by the London Press. How is it that 
the very considerable public who see nothing of the provin- 
cial Press, except in their own particular locality, including the 
great majority of London readers, should miss so often as they 
now do,—through the neglect of the London journals to report 
adequately local speeches,—some of the most important of the 
Various indications of public opinion? We regard as nothing less 
than a political calamity for Members of Parliament and the 
critics of Parliament, that our great London journals should so 
often fill their columns with discussions on the most trivial 
social topics, to the exclusion even of political speeches 
delivered in the provinces which are not merely very 
vigorous expressions of individual opinion, but critical 
elements in the determination of that difficult problem, the 
new currents in the larger public opinion of England. As it 


seems to us, the real significance of the Liskeard election has 
been widely missed, entirely owing to this cause. Liskeard, it is 
true, is a small Cornish borough, with a population of no 
more than from 6,000 to 7,000, and an electorate of not more 
than as many hundreds. But for all that, it is a place which 
for a considerable time back has preferred to elect a Conserva- 
tive-Liberal rather than a Liberal,—a leader of “Caves” in 
the Liberal party,—an embarrasser of Liberal Governments, a 
tacit friend of Tory Governments. The late Mr. Hors- 
man was, perhaps, the most eminent of the discontented 
Liberals in the present Parliament, and he defeated Mr. 
Courtney at the last election by the narrow majority of five. 
Accordingly, Colonel Sterling naturally thought that there was 
room in such a borough for a Liberal of somewhat neutral 
tint. Personally he was popular; he had connections in 
Cornwall which made him a very promising candidate, and 
his address showed that while professing himself a Liberal, 
he hoped to win the votes of all who were inclined 
to acquiesce somewhat cheerfully in the existing Govern- 
ment and its policy, while advocating, in theory at least, 
more Liberal principles. It is pretty clear that if public 
opinion in Liskeard had been what it was at the general elec- 
tion, Lieutenant-Colonel Sterling would either have succeeded, 
or have lost his election by a very small majority. Yet in fact 
he not only lost his election, but was so utterly beaten that it 
was evident he had never had much chance,—and this, too, 
though there was a somewhat more exhaustive vote than on 
the last occasion. In 1874, Mr. Horsman polled 334 out of a 
total vote of 663, beating Mr. Courtney by a majority of 5 
votes. Last week, Mr. Courtney polled 388 out of a total of 
669, beating Lieutenant-Colonel Sterling by a majority of 
107 votes. In other words, a minority of 5 was turned into a 
majority of 107,—which means that some 9 per cent. of the 
constituency had exchanged the ambiguous Conservative- 
Liberalism of Mr. Horsman for the thorough-going Liberalism 
of Mr. Courtney. 

Of course it is quite true that the whole matter is on a 
very small scale,—that it is the mere turning of a straw to 
show which way the wind blows. Still it is the turning of a 
very significant straw, when a borough which has for some 
time inclined to a chief of the Liberal “ Cave,” turns round 
and cordially adopts a Liberal of so very certain a sound as 
Mr. Courtney. And the significance of the event is the greater 
for the pains apparently taken by both parties to place the 
issue on the Foreign policy of the moment. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sterling laid great emphasis in his address on the 
wisdom shown by the Marquis of Hartington, “as elected 
Leader of the Opposition,” in “refraining from a too severe 
stricture of the foreign policy of the present Government 
while this crisis is impending.” And while deprecating a 
war on behalf of Turkey, he added significantly that ‘ Russia's 
possession of Constantinople would threaten our communica- 
tions with India,” though “it is the independence of Egypt 
that we must particularly guard.” Mr. Courtney’s address 
was just as emphatic, though in the opposite sense. “ It is,” 
he said, “in my judgment, impossible to condemn too strongly 
the conduct of the Prime Minister, whose object seems to have- 
been to provoke the ignorant jealousies of nations, to excite anger 
and resentment, and to precipitate war.” “If we would assure 
peace,” he added, “we should range ourselves on the side of 
Russia in demanding the concession of these guarantees, and 
thus at the same time prevent all danger of war, and share in 
the beneficent work of securing liberty and order for those who 
are now plundered and oppressed.” The issue thus strongly 
raised in the addresses of the two candidates was even more 
distinctly urged in the course of the contest. “If,” said Mr. 
Courtney, in a speech delivered as early as the 5th December, 
“ he could infuse into them the feeling which possessed his 
mind, he would make them feel that this was the question of 
the hour, compared with which other questions of politics were 
trivial and transitory.” And in this remarkable speech, again, 
he threw into his invective against Lord Beaconsfield’s dan- 
gerous and violent manifestoes the whole force of his mind, 
He spoke of Lord Beaconsfield’s oratory at the Guildhall as “ the 
brandy-and-water style of oratory,” and referring to Lord Augus- 
tus Loftus’s official assurance of theCzar’s absolute repudiation of 
any design of territorial aggrandisement, an assurance which was 





even then in the possession of Lord Beaconsfield, he declared that 
this being so, “a more nefarious deed was never perpetrated 
by an English statesman.” That was pretty strong language, 
and it is quite evident that Mr. Courtney endeavoured to make 
the election turn as much as possible on Lord Beaconsfield’s 





treatment of the Eastern Question, and that Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Sterling as advisedly elected to represent the so-called 
“national” policy of supporting the Government as far as 
possible in a foreign crisis of this kind. It was definitely 
on this issue that Liskeard rejected the neutral Liberal,—the 
Liberal who deprecates Mr. Gladstone’s action, and goes as far 
as may be in deference to Russophobist fears,—and elected 
Mr. Courtney,—with his indignant invective against Lord 
Beaconsfield, and his strong recommendation to the British 
Government to co-operate with Russia, instead of trying to 
thwart and foil her. 

Now though we should never think of attaching any very 
high importanee to the political verdict of a small borough 








| but the men are to be- taken from’ the entire population, 


Christian as well as Mussulman. The local Mayors are to be 
elected by the communes, and will thus correspond in creed 
with the local majority of the population. The existj 

Courts of Justice are to be superseded by Courts appointed by 
an International Commission, on which it is said Mr. Bari 

will sit; and to this body will be intrusted a general super. 
vision of the working of the scheme, both Turkey and the 
Christians, as we understand, referring all complaints to the 
Commission before any action is taken. Finally, the Internationa] 
Commission will lay down a scheme of taxation, and one-third 
of the total revenues raised will be forwarded to Constantinople, 


like Liskeard, we cannot but think that, considering how | which is deprived of the power to demand more. The remain. 
strongly the issue was put and brought out, how long Liskeard | ing two-thirds will be spent in the Provinces themselves, the 
had shown its preference for a half-and-half or less than half- | first charge upon them being the maintenance of the foreign 
and-half Liberal, and how emphatic was its change of attitude, | gendarmerie. 


this is really a straw which shows how the wind is blowing. 
The smaller boroughs are, indeed, in some respects better 
political weather-vanes than either the counties or the great 
boroughs. In the small boroughs, each vote is of so much 
importance, that the elector is sensible of the weight of his 
own opinion (as he is also under the cumulative vote in School 
Board elections), and is fully aware of the significance of what 
he does in transferring his support from one side to the other. 
The political balance being so much more sensitive that a 
grain transferred from one scale to the opposite will often turn 
the scales, a change in public opinion is apt to show itself first in 
these small boroughs. And if, as we believe, Liskeard in this 
respect represents a great many other places, we may be well 
satisfied that the election of Mr. Courtney represents not 
only an addition of considerable weight to the ranks of the 
Liberal party, but a probable return from the Conservative re- 
action of 1874 to the policy of Mr. Gladstone and of all sincere 
Liberals. 





THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN DEMAND. 


IHOSE who believe or affect to believe that Russia has gradu- 
ally withdrawn from her first position as protector of the 
Turkish Christians have one argument at least to plead in favour 
of their opinion. In her eagerness to conciliate England, Russia 
has whittled away many of the hopes of the Christian Provinces. 
She has suffered the reform she demanded to be reduced to a 
minimum below which it would be inappreciable. The scheme 
finally accepted by General Ignatieff and Lord Salisbury differs 
widely from the infinitely better scheme demanded by the 
Liberal opinion of Europe when the Porte rejected the 
Andrassy Note, and again when the crimes committed in 
Bulgaria had shocked every statesman’s conscience except Lord 
Beaconsfield’s. The idea of autonomy for the suffering Pro- 
vinces has been abandoned. The authority of the Sultan, the 
ultimate source of all evils to the Christians under his 
dominion, is maintained. The Turkish garrisons, which may 
at any moment repeat the massacre of Batak, and must keep 
up among the Christians a permanent sense of terror, are to be 
retained. No new Code is to be established. The very idea of 
securing to the Provinces anything like true national life, or 
even State life, as understood in Switzerland or America, 
has been given up, and the diplomatists, leaving the 
future to take care of itself, have endeavoured to discover 
the very smallest amount of reform which would make exist- 
ence tolerable to the population of Bosnia, the Herzegovina, 
and Bulgaria. After various changes—every one of which 
diminished the strength of the reforms—they proposed that 
Servia should be extended on the West to the Drina, as a more 
satisfactory boundary ; that Bosnia and Herzegovina should be 
united into one province ; that Montenegro should receive a 


port and some accession of territory ; and that Bulgaria should be | 
divided into two provinces, separated roughly by the moun- | 
tains, Philippopolis becoming the capital of the southern one. | 





This scheme, it will be perceived, is in essence the one 
suggested at first by Prince Gortschakoff and indicated 
by Austria, and it seems to us totally inadequate, while 
it involves at least as much humiliation to Turkey as a 
broader and more decisive measure. The Pashas are told 
quite plainly that they are not fit to govern, yet the ultimate 
power of government is not taken out of their hands, and if 
they order a massacre a week, their garrisons will obey, and 
they can only be punished bya resort to arms. They are for- 
bidden to plunder the Provinces, yet one clear third of the 
whole revenue—which, if the scheme succeeds at all, will 
rapidly increase—is to be assigned to them, and expended 
nominally upon the general defence of the Empire, but really, 
so far as they can manage, upon themselves and their nominees, 
The Governor-General is not to be a Turk, which, if a Turk has a 
moral right to rule any but Turks, is unfair, yet at the same 
time he may be one of those Christians, whom Turkey knows 
how to select, who are more Turkish than Turks, and whose 
single object in governing is to make government profitable to 
themselves and their dependents. That is the old arrange- 
ment for the Hospodariats, which was found to be absolutely 
intolerable. The Provinces are to be “occupied” by foreign 
troops, but in insufficient numbers to suppress insurrection if 
fomented by the Porte—which could order the Circassians to 
kill out the gendarmerie—unless they are supported by 
Europe, that is, by the very display of Western force which all 
these feeble devices are intended to avert. And finally, the 
Provinces are placed under a reformed Government, which is 
to regenerate them, to give their civilisation scope, and to create 
confidence in its subjects, and yet is to be considered tem- 
porary,—something which may end, leaving the Turks to 
avenge themselves on every Christian “dog” who has dared 
to plead before an Infidel judge that he also is a 
vertebrate animal, and that he defended his house 
against Turkish soldiers under recognised law. He would 
be executed, if it were twenty years afterwards, and the dread 
of that vengeance will keep the whole population what they 
are now,—submissive servants of every Turk who chooses to 
address them in the tone of a master. There is no provision, 
that we see, for the disarmament of the Mahommedans, which 
would, no doubt, be a difficult operation, and none for the 
armament of the Christians, which would be comparatively 
easy, and perhaps more effectual. There is, in fact, no 
material guarantee for the security of the people except the 
chance that Russia may protect the Commission by force, or 
that Great Britain, when the next great atrocity occurs, may 
be governed by a Liberal Ministry, not intent for the moment 
on reducing military expenditure. 

It is quite clear the Powers could not have asked less, if 
they asked anything at all; but notwithstanding the weak- 
ness of the proposal, the Turkish Ministry resist it, seeing in 
it a general humiliation to the State—which, of course, it in- 
volves, and must necessarily involve—and also certain points 
of danger to themselves. The Powers may under it quietly 


To each of the three Provinces of New Bosnia, North Bulgaria, | insist upon foreign Governors-General, in which event the re- 
and South Bulgaria, a Christian Governor-General would be ap- | forms, being acceptable to the population, and carried out by 


pointed, who would hold an authority not yet defined—but, we 
presume, nearly absolute, for administrative purposes—who 
would be irremovable for a term of years, and who 
might be, but need not be, a foreigner. The whole 
Executive power would be in his hands, and he would be 
aided by a foreign “ gendarmerie,” not exceeding 4,000 men, 
who may be regular soldiers of some neutral State, and by a 
National Guard of all classes, not exceeding in number one per 
sent. of the population, or say, 50,000 men in the three Pro- 
vinees. The officers of this guard are to be appointed by the 
Turks at Constantinople, instead of by the Governor-General ; 





an International Commission, might become real enough to 
prevent Europe from ever allowing the Provinces to pass back 
under Turkish direct authority. Moreover, the foreign gen- 
darmerie may be drawn from races so powerful that open 
insult or outrage upon them might involve immediate war, 
and thus become so difficult that it could not be allowed ; and 
the Pashas would then be powerless to interfere, as power- 
less as they are in Roumania, where a Turk, though welcome 
to settle, is only an ordinary subject of the State. And finally, 
the financial clauses might be carried out, and then what would 
the Pashas gain by their nominal authority over Bosnia and 
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rias? A certain sum, possibly large, paid into the 
a oe: but then the Sultan would want some of 
that, and the troops some, and perhaps even those simple 
wretches, the foreign bondholders, might clamour for some, 
and the share of the oligarchy would be reduced to imper- 
ceptible proportions. The Porte, therefore, objects to the pro- 
posal, desiring, of course, first of all to get rid of its one sub- 
stantial feature,—the foreign troops, in whose safety Europe 
would be directly interested, and who, if protected, might main- 
tain such order that the experiment would be seen to be suc- 
cessful. Once free of the occupation, and with the National 
Guard commanded by Turkish officers, the Pashas would be 
nearly as powerful as ever, and might, on the first occurrence 
of a European commotion, resume their direct control without 
any resistance, except from a people who, having no national 
life, national army, or national police, might be massacred 
comfortably down to the necessary point of submissive 
obedience. To make a reform without occupation of the 
slightest use, the Christians must have confidence in Turks, and 
they have the unbroken history of four centuries behind them 


to make such confidence impossible. 


MONSIGNOR DUPANLOUP ON THE POVERTY OF THE 
FRENCH CLERGY. 


ONSIGNOR DUPANLOUP’S speech in the Senate on 
\ the Ecclesiastical Budget was intended to be an in- 
dictment against the Republican party on the score of want of 
liberality, but it was in fact a still more telling indict- 
ment’ against them on the score of want of common- 
sense. It is scarcely credible that the position of the 
Clergy should be such as be describes it to be, and such as the 
mere figures of the Budget show that it must be, and yet that 
the Republicans should not only not themselves propose to 
alter it, but oppose a strenuous resistance to those who do 
propose to alter it. If the Republicans were all Liberationists, 
as we say in England, their policy would be mean, but it 
would not be absolutely unintelligible. ‘We are determined, 
they might then say,‘ to have no Established Church, and as 
we cannot overturn it at once, we intend to undermine it little 
by little. Every grant suppressed or lessened is a step towards 
the end for which we are working. We are trying to bring 
our steed down to a straw a day, and we have this advantage 
over the original author of the experiment, that we shall be 
agreeably surprised if it dies at that critical point in the pro- 
cess.’ But the majority of the French Republicans, at all events 
of the moderate sections of the party, are not Liberationists. 
They have no desire to put an end to the existing relations of 
Church and State in France. They are believers in Concor- 
dats, in arrangements by which the State attempts to draw 
the teeth of the clergy, in return for putting food into their 
mouths, Occasionally there is quite a resurrection of Galli- 
canism among the Deputies of the Left. They look back 
with envy to the control which the State exercised over 
the Church under Louis XIV. When, however, it comes 
to the consideration-money which the clergy are to re- 
ceive for the surrender of a part of their liberties, the 
spirit of the nineteenth century reasserts itself, and a very 
miserly spirit it is. The French Clergy are paid by the State ; 
consequently, the State comes in for all the discontent which 
insufficient pay arouses in the recipient and in the recipient’s 
family, and for all the discredit which it brings upon the 
paymaster. Yet in spite of this, the Republicans are making 
it a point of conscience that the minimum salary of a French 





again, the great man of the neighbourhood may help the 
priest ; but the reputation of being supported by the State is 
an immense check to private liberality, and even if it were 
not, Mgr. Dupanloup says, with great truth, that a priest who 
values his influence with the peasantry will not. care to be the 
chaplain of the squire. Endowments are sometimes spoken of 
as contributing to the support of the clergy, but the old endow- 
ments are gone, and the uncertainty how they will be dealt with 
in the future does not tend to increase the number of new 
ones. Besides this, private benevolence usually takes a more 
exciting form than that of increasing the income of some 
common-place parish priest. So that the poorest class of the 
French clergy—those, that is, who receive the least from the 
State—are also the class that receive least from private 
sources. To them Mgr. Dupanloup’s picture applies in all its 
strictness. 

The mere recital of the poverty of the Catholic clergy is 
not likely to have much influence on the French Republican 
leaders, For the most part, they dislike and distrust the whole 
order ; and though Victor Hugo can draw an admirable picture 
of a good French priest, it is probably assumed by the majo- 
rity of his readers that it is a picture of which there is no 
living replica. But when compassion has been appealed to 
without success, there is room for enlightened self-interest to 
show that in congenial soils it can do as much as compassion. 
We are not the least surprised that the Republicans do not pity 
the condition of the French Clergy. The only thing that 
raises our wonder is, that it does not excite in them some alarm. 
The Republican party do not deny that they are afraid of the 
clergy. They complain of clerical influence at elections, and 
though the stories told about this are probably exaggerated, it 
is certain that such clerical influence as is brought to bear upon 
the voters is brought to bear against the Republicans. First and 
last, it is probable that a good deal is done in this way, and at 
all events, the Republicans are evidently in earnest when they 
declare themselves afraid of it. The first result of this fear, one 
would think, would be to make those who are possessed by it 
consider whether they could get rid of their adversaries. Specu- 
lation on this point would not last long. The French Clergy 
cannot be got rid of. The State can starve them out, but 
if they were deprived of State support, they would only 
be scattered over the country, to gain a more precarious 
though hardly a poorer livelihood in some other way. The 
next best thing to getting rid of an adversary is to conciliate 
him, and the chances are that the Republicans by playing their 
cards properly might do a good deal in this direction. The 
hatred of the French Clergy to the Republic is not a senti- 
mental hatred. It is not the offspring of a class-feeling 
in favour of any of the dispossessed dynasties. On the 
contrary, the bulk of the French Clergy are peasants, better 
educated, indeed, than their fathers and brothers, but not lifted 
above the level of peasant prejudices, Consequently, there is no 
reason why the clergy as a body should dislike the Republic 
more than the peasantry dislike it; and the peasantry, as 
we see every day, are by degrees coming to consider whether, 
after all, it is not the Government which suits them best. 
But then the Republicans have done nothing to injure 
the peasantry, whereas they are trying at the present moment 
to injure the clergy, by preventing their salaries from being 
raised. The effect of the recent debates in the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies, and more especially of Mgr. Dupan- 
loup’s speech, will be to convince the clergy that the Republi- 
cans would like to suppress them, but that being unable to 





priest shall not exceed £36 a year. It is no wonder that with 
no more than this by way of income, Mgr. Dupanloup should 
have to say of many of them,— They do not live on it, they 
die on it.” It is not 14s. a week, not the average wages of an 


suppress them, they are all the more determined to impoverish 
them. The priests would be more than humaa, if they did not 
resent this, and the step from resenting the niggardliness of 
the Republic towards themselves to detesting the enmity of 


English agricultural labourer ; and out of this the priest has to the Republic towards religion is not a long one. Whatever 
keep up a decent appearance, to have a cassock in which he | influence the clergy possess in France will now be used more 


can oceasionally dine with the Bishop—though even this 
requisite, Mr, Hamerton tells us, is occasionally wanting, to be 
charitable to the poor,—and the French Clergy are, as a body, 
very charitable; in short, to do a hundred things which an 
agricultural labourer and men very much above agri- 
cultural labourers escape altogether. 
are other sources of clerical income beside the State 
grant, and it is owing to this fact that all French priests 
are not in the same miserable position as the worst-paid 
among them. But these sources of income are necessarily 
very unevenly distributed. In the fashionable churches 


in the towns there are large fees for marriages, and there are | 
: of the money thus 
raised goes to the support of additional priests. In the country, 


many private masses, But even here, 


It is true that there | 


_than ever in stirring up and encouraging, by every means that 
| present themselves, any latent dislike of the Republic that they 


may find among their flocks. They may not, it is true, be 
able to do much in this way, but the Republic has not so many 
friends in France that it can afford to be reckless about creating 
enemies. 

Nor is it only the clergy themselves who will be alienated 
by this unwise economy. There are the families from which 





the clergy are taken to be considered. This is an important 
element in the matter, both as regards numbers and as regards 


| the class to which these families mainly belong. Wherever 


the relations of a priest see him nearly starving because the 


| State will not pay him a salary upon which he can live in 


| decent comfort, there will be a sense of irritation, of the same 
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kind, though, of course, very much less in degree than that | Napoleon IIL, under whose reign Midhat learned French and 
which is felt by the priest himself. His own family | the art of political phrase-making. The diplomatists, how. 
will be his apostles, his first missionaries in the work) ever, took no notice of this curious device, which even if 
of spreading dislike to the party which thus keeps down his | it were not a mere device would be no business of theirs, but 
salary, when all the other parties in the Chamber were anxious | persisted in their demands, Lord Salisbury in particular pro- 


es 











to increase it. Wherever there is a poor priest there will be 
some of these missionaries. It may be thought that an inter- 
ested irritation such as this will not have much effect. Those 
who take this view might profitably study the causes which 
led to the unpopularity of the Gladstone Administration. | 
Among the most fertile of these was the economies effected in | 
the Civil Service. At first it seemed as though these economies | 
must necessarily be popular. They benefited the taxpayer, 
and the taxpayers who have to find the salaries of the Civil 
Servants are counted by millions, whereas the Civil Servants | 
who have to draw those salaries are counted by thousands. | 
Surely, therefore, the approbation of the millions would far | 
outweigh the displeasure of the thousands at whose expense | 
the taxpayers were relieved, As a matter of fact, the 
displeasure of the minority proved to be far more potent 
than the approbation of the majority. The saving in taxes | 
was scarcely perceived, the loss in salary was keenly felt and | 
loudly lamented, Every man whose place had been sup- | 
pressed or whose pay had been lowered was a little centre of 
busy discontent. He seldom lost an opportunity of enlarging 
upon his wrongs, and as is usually the case when Governments 
are accused of meanness, he had seldom any difficulty in find- 
ing an audience. The taxpayer, on the other hand, rarely 
realised that the question was one in which he had an interest. 
He regarded the saving as a saving to the community rather 
than to his own pocket, and however little a man may ordi- 
narily love his neighbour, whom he sees, he almost always 
loves him better than he loves the community, which he 
does not see. The same process is exceedingly likely to 
be repeated in France. The peasants will hear that this or 
that priest whom they know, and whose family they know, 
has had the little increase to his salary which he has 
been hoping for withheld by the Republican majority. If 
this loss to the priest coincided with any appreciable gain to 
themselves, they would bear it with stoical fortitude. But 
when it is accompanied by no perceptible decrease in taxation, 
they will probably suspect the Republicans of starving the | 
clergy in order to put money into their own pockets. Taken by 
itself, the consequent unpopularity of the Republic may not be 
serious; but when there are so many convergent currents of 
dislike to be allowed for, it is imprudent to add even one to 
their number, when no principle is saved and no end gained by 
the addition. In these Ultramontane days, it is often impossible 
not to make the Catholic Church your enemy. The terms at 
which she sells her friendship are sometimes such as honest 
men cannot and prudent men will not pay for it. But this 
fact only makes it the more important not to quarrel with 
her unnecessarily, and above all, not to quarrel with 
her when she is in the right, and will be thought 
to be in the right by the very classes whose support 
you want to gain. This is the merest truism when 
it is set down in writing, but it it is a truism which 
the French Republicans haye not yet brought themselves 
to admit. 











THE SITUATION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HE scheme of reform agreed to by the diplomatists, in- | 
cluding General Ignatieff and Lord Salisbury, and | 
described in another column, has been submitted to the Sultan, | 
and it was expected in the earlier part of the week that a final 
answer would be delivered on Thursday. There was every 
reason to believe that this answer, however courteous in | 
form, would in effect amount to a rejection of the pro- 
posals sufficiently distinct to lead to the breaking-off of 
further negotiations. In fact, there can be little doubt 
that the Grand Vizier threatened such a rejection, in 
language which, in spite of some fanfaronnade, was un- 
mistakable in intention. He informed Lord Salisbury, it is 
stated, that the Turks would never yield till they were 
as few as they were when they entered Europe, and 
he caused a Constitution like that of the Second 
French Empire to be proclaimed with all possible cere- 
monial, This Constitution concedes two Chambers, 
and universal suffrage, and equality of all classes, and 
a “free Press,” but the initiative is absolutely reserved 
to Ministers, and the prerogative is left undefined and 
only limited to “that enjoyed by Western Sovereigns,”—~.e., 





bably making some informal intimation, which Reuter’s agent 
on the spot exaggerated into a definite threat, that if the 
Porte did not accept the terms at once, England would with- 
draw her Ambassador and order her fleet out of Turkish 
waters. Many signs concur to prove that this is the deter. 
mination of the majority of the English Cabinet, in the 
event of the Ottomans proving finally impracticable, 
but the statement that the decision was conveyed to the 
Grand Vizier as a threat or an ultimatum seems to have been 
inaccurate. At all events, the Turkish Government, which 
wants a loan, and has, therefore, issued a decree apologising 
for the decree of repudiation, and promising to make some 
arrangement with its creditors “ when the Chambers meet ”— 
say, on the very day after the Greek Kalends—seems to have 
thought it unadvisable to depart so suddenly from its long-tried 
and most successful policy of evasion. It could not accept 
demands so “ derogatory to the dignity of the Sultan,” but it 
would discuss them, and there is therefore by the latest accounts 
to be some more talk, the Turks professing their perfect will- 
ingness to yield anything which does not involve a “ guarantee,” 


| that is, to yield everything which means nothing, which can be 


evaded, or which can in a happier conjunction of the stars be 
withdrawn. That these accounts of their latest resolves are 
accurate is not proved, for the telegrams published on Friday 
are a collection of rumours, opinions, and misstatements ; but 
still no refusal has been announced, and the probability is, 
therefore, that the Turks have again resorted to delay, for 
which they have one fair excuse,—the necessity for the 
Sultan’s personal presence in Stamboul on the festival of 
Bairam. He attended service in the Mosque in full state on 
Wednesday, and is said—probably with truth, for the populace 
is much excited, and he is still Khalif—to have been unusually 
well received. 

The situation, therefore, has been simplified during the 
week only by this,—that the diplomatists have formulated the 
will of Europe, and that the Pashas have become a little 
better aware that they must come speedily to a decision upon 


‘the main point,—whether they intend to obey Europe, or 


remain independent, at the risk of being crushed. The deci- 
sion still rests with them, for nothing has occurred to justify 
the incessant and unintelligible statements of the Mahommedan 
Press about the growing irresolution in Russian councils,— 
statements which almost seem intended to instigate Turkey to 
war. No arrangement has yet been completed for the 
extension of the armistice, for which, if diplomatic 
forms are observed, Servia must ask. The Russian prepara- 
tions are not slackened, but on the contrary, expenses are 
being incurred which, if no war breaks out, will be very grievous 
to the Russian Minister of Finance. Reserves are being urged 
forward in a manner which shows that the Ministry of War 
believes in a campaign, and precautions are being taken 
on the shores of the Black Sea which, if Russia were 
playing a comedy, would indicate that her rulers had lost their 
heads. That the army in Bessarabia is suffering from dysentery 
and phthisis is probably true, being an obvious deduction from 
the weather ; but the heads of a military Empire in difficul- 
ties for money do not urge forward great masses of cavalry to 
positions where the horses have scarcely shelter, without a 
sincere belief that war is at hand. The Russian Govern- 
ment, in fact, however annoyed, or even dismayed, by 
the revelations of unpreparedness which, outside Germany, 
always follow an order of mobilisation, cannot shrink back 
before a Mahommedan defiance, and the issue still rests 


itherefore with the Turkish oligarchy. And their decision, 


as before, remains uncertain. We ourselves believe that 
if they have received no hint that England might be pro- 
voked by obstinacy into stopping the passage of the 
Bosphorus, a manouvre which could be easily effected, 
and would cut the Turkish Empire in two, they will decide to 
fight. They think, and not without some reason, that they 
are stronger as against Russia than they are ever likely to be 
again, and they hope every advantage from a lingering or in- 
decisive campaign. They know their prestige in Asia depends 
upon their showing themselves ready to fight when called 
on, and they know that without this prestige Asia will 
be nearly as difficult to hold in as Europe. Besides, 
let us not be unjust to the Osmanlis. A rejection of all 
demands would be the manlier and the bolder course, and 
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poldness to the extent of foolhardiness has a strong attraction 
for the race which, with all its modern aptitude for chicane, 
has never surrendered anything except under absolute com- 
ulsion. We still think, therefore, that the Ottomans will 
fight, but we are bound to add that the signs of the moment— 
the delays, the readiness to discuss, the anxious reiteration of 
their non-possumus, the efforts made to gather money—all 
int to a secret irresolution, a dread of bringing things of 
allowing them to be brought to a final issue. Isolation is 
new to the Turks, Very many, probably a majority, of their 
leading men have a dread of the Western civilisation, as if it 
were a spell or a charm, and cannot endure to think that they 
will not this time be able to count upon its aid. That irresolution 
may conquer them yet, but if it does not, they will not yield ; 
and if they do not yield, there is no hope of peace, though the 
date of actual war may yet be some weeks distant. It is Russia’s 
interest that it should be so, unless frost has set in upon the 
Danube; and the Turks, with Asiatic troops in the field, may 
not be unwilling to await the abatement of a season which must 
be slaughtering them in crowds, though so far as we know, no 
single word as to the sanitary condition of their camps has 
hitherto been permitted to reach the West. 








THE HALL WILL CASE. 


T is very difficult to make an average Englishman listen to a 

I word against the liberty of bequest. He holds that such a 

word impugns his right to do what he likes with his own pro- 

perty, that it threatens his authority over his own family—which 

is not maintained here, as it is in many countries of the Con- 

tinent, by positive law—and that it is put forward, in some mys- 

terious way or other, in the interest of French democratic 

opinions. Any interference, he thinks, must take the form of 

ensuring compulsory equa! division at death, and to that division, 

though he very often makes it, the Englishman is in theory 

stoutly opposed. He has, therefore, partly through legislation, 

partly through continuous verdicts, and partly through a steady 

pressure of opinion, secured himself complete liberty of bequest, 

with two or three legal restrictions and one very odd practical 

limitation. A man cannot make a bequest for an immoral or 

anti-social purpose; he cannot lock up money to accumulate 

for any long period of time; and he cannot make con- 

ditions which the Judges will declare it contrary to public 

policy to observe. A legacy, for example, contingent on the 
legatee acquiring a peerage has been declared, after a great 
struggle, to be void. With these exceptions his right of bequest, 
if only he is in possession of the property, is limited only by 
certain restrictions, formal and informal, as to his method of 
signifying his autocratic decree. Nothing either in law or executive 
opinion binds him to select any heir or heirs other than such 
persons as may to him seem good. He may leave his wife 
a pauper if he pleases, disappoint every expectation of his 
children, and leave all other relatives, whatever their claims or 
their necessities, absolutely unnoticed, and no lawyer, however 
speculative, will seriously attack the will. There have been cases 
in which a testator, after enjoying great rank for years, has left 
next to nothing to support his title, bequeathing his property 
to comparative strangers; or has left a wife, apparently dearly 
beloved, in absolute poverty; or has distinctly cheated 
adopted children by falsehoods, steadily maintained up to 
the very last moment of his life. In one case, which became 
important from a decision under the Mortmain Law, a wealthy 
lawyer adopted a nephew, bred him up deliberately without a 
profession, because he would not need one, remained towards 
him in the relation of an affectionate father to a dutiful son up 
to the moment of his decease, and nevertheless bequeathed every 
shilling he possessed to glorify his own name as the donor of 
small annuities to aged townsfolk. The nephew got nothing 
whatever. No power so complete exists in any other country of 
the world except the United States, and in the United States, 
though seldom limited by law—there is, if we recollect aright, a 
law protecting widows in one or two of the States—it is materi- 
ally affected in practice by the readiness of juries to declare that 
the injustice, or oddity, or vindictiveness visible in a will is proof 
positive by itself of the testator’s incapacity to make one. In 
England, however, it is of no use attacking such a will on the 
merits. ‘Che Judges will always rule that jurymen have nothing 
whatever to do with the injustice of any disposal of property, 
but only to decide what that disposal was, and jurymen who 
hold a bequest and a gift to be identical think that dictum per- 
fectly right and proper. A man has a right to spend his own 


money as he likes, and a bequest is only to the average English 
mind, which is not open to theories about implied contracts, a 
method of expenditure. 

This liberty, however, absolute as it seems, is limited by two 
restrictions on the method of making wills of a very operative 
kind, though one of them is not recognised by any statute. A 
man must by law continue to live for six months after he has 
made a bequest to a religious or charitable object, or his bequest 
is void. He is not prevented, as a great many people to this day 
imagine, from making the bequest. On that point his right is as 
absolute as if the charity to be benefited were his child, but he 
must live on for six months after signing his will, or his intention 
falls at once to the ground. Andaman must so manage that 
the person who drafts his will shall not be the chief, nor a fortiori 
the only beneficiary under his will, for if he is, the chances are 
that the will will never be carried out. There is no law whatever 
against such an occurrence. No man is prohibited from drafting 
a will in his own favour. No Judge would lay it down asa rule 
that such a will was invalid, but the prejudices or the common- 
sense of mankind triumph in this one case over English liberty of 
bequest, and a will so made runs a very great chance, if the 
property is large, of being at last upset. Jurymen will not bear 
that men like themselves should be so tempted. Solicitors know 
this so well, that they make it an etiquette of the profession that 
a will bequeathing a legacy to a solicitor should not to be drawn by 
him ; a genius like George Eliot makes it matter of honour in 
her heroine to refuse to carry out the last request of her dying 
uncle because she must have written down a bequest to herself ; 
a great Judge on Saturday quoted that example as one which all 
men would do well to take to heart ; and a jury refused to accept a 
perfectly natural and proper will for no other visible reason, At 
least, after most careful reading of the evidence, arguments, and 
summing-up in the Hall case, we can sce no other reason for the 
jury’s refusal to deliver a verdict. Mr. Thomas Hall, a bad-tem- 
pered old lawyer and stipendiary magistrate, of miserly habits and 
possible disrespect for truth, quarrelled with William, his son, 
and intimated for years that he should leave his money to his 
daughter's children. A year before his death, however, he became 
reconciled to his son, went to live with him in his house, and 
signed a will bequeathing to him the bulk of his property, upwards 
of £100,000. It was not doubted that he signed the will, certain 
that he said to the witnesses, ‘‘ This is my will,” and most probable 
that he intended to make a will benefiting the reconciled son, though 
he kept on assuring his grandchildren, whose affection he was shown 
by memoranda to have doubted, that he should still provide for 
them. The son declares that he read over the will before his father 
signedit, and there is absolutely no proof whatever, except that the 
beneficiary drew the will, and that its terms were shamefully harsh 
and unfair to the daughter’s children, who had been led to ex- 
pect the property, that the whole transaction was not strictly en 
régle. Indeed, there was, in a final clause, advising the whole 
family to live together in amity, a trace of an intention to con- 
fide the nieces to their uncle’s future care, as the head of 
the family. ‘The Judge, Lord Penzance, charged dead for 
the legatee’s legal right—though he possibly doubted his 
moral right—but the jury would none of it. Mr. William Hall 
had drawn the will himself, the will gave him everything, and 
they separated unable to agree among themselves whether he 
was entitled to the money. It is highly improbable that they 
were influenced by any idea of the injustice of the case, for 
under the English system there was no particular injustice in it. 
Englishmen ‘‘ make eldest sons” every day, and leave not only 
nieces, but the younger sons, sisters, and mother dependent upon 
the charity of the eldest ; and in the case of land, the law decides that 
except as regards the mother, who obtains one-third for life, this 
stripping of everybody but one is both expedient and right. Nor 
could they have suspected positive forgery. The Judge told them 
that this was not seriously charged, and indeed there, was no 
reason for suspicion other than the method of drafting; but that 
was enough for the jury, and unless Mr. William Hall can per- 
suade his relatives to a compromise, he may spend his fortune in 
trying to induce a jury to pardon him for what in all probability 
was nothing but a piece of ignorant stupidity. 

It seems to us a great pity that we should not avail ourselves 
of this prejudice in the British mind, and make an improvement 
in the laws about Will-making which would do away with half 
the uncertainties that now surround this method of devolving 
property. Why should not we apply the principle of the Statute 
of Mortmain to all legacies, and direct that a will executed within 








six months of death must be drafted either by the testator himself, 
or by a legally qualified lawyer, or, to meet possible cases in distant 
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villages, by the clergyman of the parish, and unless signed within accept Mr. MacColl’s apology for him. He has never defended his 
.. the period of presumed health fixed by the Mortmain Act, shall, if conduct on the plea that the Purchas Judgment was bad, but rather 
drawn by a beneficiary, be invalid ? Where would be the injustice, on the plea that the Public Worship Act is a gross interferenge 
or the interference with individual rights, in such a provision as on the part of the State with the indefeasible privileges of the 


that, which nevertheless would put a final stop to most charges of , Church, and not, therefore, entitled to his obedience at all. 


This 


‘undue influence,” and to a great many of the charges of mental is very different ground to that which Mr. MacColl takes for him, 
incapacity? Why should a man be permitted to alter his will | and on the whole, we think, rather more deserving of respectful 


just when he is least capable of doing it, when he is unable to | consideration, though less sober. 


Mr. Tooth holds that a Church 


write, unable to procure legal or clerical assistance, and liable to | Court would be entitled to his obedience, but that a Court created 


every form of terror or solicitation? We carefully provide against | | by the State is not. 


Nay, even though that Court’s authority has 


all those things when the object is to prevent property from falling | the sanction of his Bishop, and though its decision is endorsed 
to undying Corporations, but refuse to employ the same precau- by his Bishop, who sent Canon Gee on Sunday to take the ser. 


tions when the object is to defeat individual fraud. 
Because, we suppose we shall be told, that the conscience is | 
clearer just before death than it is at any other time. It is 
possible to place too much stress on that statement, conscience 
and the fear of the future not being absolutely identical; but at 
all events, that argument goes a great deal too far. We ought, if 
the death-bed is the proper time for making wills, to encourage 
their being so made, whereas the law and its interpreters alike 
encourage their being made in health, andas the Judge re- 
marked in the St. Leonard’s case, kept in depositories carefully 
pointed out by the State for their safe custody. We desire that 
men should make their wills when they are most competent, yet 
leave them free to make them when they have become presumably 
unable. 





THE RITUALISTIC CONSCIENCE 
HE Ritualistic conscience is a study in itself. ‘There is no 
doubt that it is a genuine conscience of its kind,—a con- 
science, that is, which really makes light of selfish motives, when 
brought into competition with any motives which it regards as 
armed with the spiritual authority of God. But what is puzzling 
about the Ritualistic conscience is the arbitrary caprices of which 
it is capable, in rejecting the binding character of some kinds of 
authority which appear to ordinary men to have a good deal of 
venerable obligation in them, and in taking up as most solemn 
and authoritative, granular fragments of conventional rules which, 
even at the time they were first made, were never probably con- 
sidered to be of perfect obligation at all, and have long ceased 
to be regarded as authoritative by the great majority of even 
clerical consciences in the living Church for the guidance of 
which these rules were made. Mr. Tooth, for instance, is, as 
far as we can make him out, from mere observation of his 
conduct, a strictly conscientious, though narrow-minded man, 
who has set up for himself an idol called ‘‘the Ornaments’ 
Rubric,” which idol he invests with all sorts of divine 
sanctions, and puts almost on a level with the moral law 
itself. In honour of it, he refuses to obey the law of the land,— 
though he professes, and no doubt honestly, to regard that as 
extremely sacred, wherever it does not come into conflict with 
the law of God; in honour of it, again, he positively courts 
imprisonment; and not only this, but lays on the con- 
sciences of his parishioners, as far as he is able, the same 
sort of artificial obligation to resist the law of the land which 
he recognises for himself. Mr. MacColl, in an ingenious letter 
which we print in another column, tries to make out that Mr 
Tooth is not breaking the law of the land, but only repudiating a 
doubtful interpretation of the law. But that, we take it, is very 
special pleading indeed. We entirely agree with him that the 
Purchas Judgment is exceedingly likely to be reversed, that it 
rests on what appears to us bad history and bad reasoning, and 
that it is in opposition to much more carefully considered judg- 
ments of inferior Courts. But all that is nothing to 
_ the purpose. The law of England is for the time the 
decision of the highest Court to which any question of 
law haS been referred, unless there has been any judicial or 
statutory reservation postponing the final decision and refer- 
ring it to the judgment of some other and still higher authority. 


In the present case, it is admitted that this is not so,—that the | 
| very exceptional cases, it cannot be, and is not, denied that in a 


Court of Arches is bound by the decision of the Judicial Com- | 
mittee of the Privy Council in 1871, till the new Court of Appeal | 
reconsiders and reverses (if it does reverse) that decision,—and | 
that Mr. Tooth is as much defying the law of the land when he | 
ignores Lord Penzance’s inhibitions and suspension, as a man 
would be who, having been committed for trial, ignored the | 
magistrate’s decision, on the ground that it was, in his belief, quite 














| 


| 


Why ? | vice of the church from which he is suspended, he not only refuges 


to admit his Bishop’s nominee into his church, but lays his com. 
mands in the following arbitrary fashion on his flock to hold by 
him, and defy with him the law of his country and the nominee 
of his ecclesiastical superior. This is the language in which he 
invites his parishioners to support him faithfully in breaking the 
law :—‘‘ And further, in full reliance upon the Christian intelli- 
gence of my people, and upon their loving readiness to suffer for 
the truth’s sake, I hereby call upon them to accept no ministra- 
tions in the public congregation, nor any discharge among them 
of the office and duty of cure of souls, either in the immediate 
present or in the future, other than my own, or of those acting 
on my behalf under my authority. I make this call upon my 
people as the lawfully and evangelically instituted priest of this 
parish, not inhibited therein, nor deprived thereof, by any lawful 
and canonical authority ; and 1 implore them, and if need be, 
require and charge them, to bear steadfastly in mind that all minig- 
trations and discharge other than my own are schismatical, and are 
an invasion and a robbery of the rights of the Church of England.” 
So that Mr. Tooth wishes to associate with himself all the laymen 
of his parish in this defiance of the law of the Public Worship 
Act. Now when one considers whence all this preaching of sedi- 
tion—for all defiance of law is a kind of sedition—on the part of 
one who in ordinary cases recognises it as a great sin to defy the 
law of the land, has arisen, the case is doubly strange. Our 
Prayer-book declares that ‘‘ such ornaments of the Church and 
of the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be 
retained and be in use, as were in the Church of England, by the 
authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI.” No rubric could well recognise the authority of 
Parliament more clearly. But then, of course, it is said that the 
rubric in question represents the sanction of the ecclesiastical 
authorities of that day, as well as the authority of Parliament, 
which is quite true. Still it is clear, (1) that the Ornaments 
rubric does not order, but only sanctions the use of all the 
Ornaments referred to; (2), that it makes express reference to 
the authority of Parliament as a most critical element of 
the question, and that the authority of Parliament now 
is given to the Public Worship Act; (3) that the vast 
majority of the clergy, even of the High-Church party, 
do not consider it a matter of any moment that all the 
ornaments in question should be used, in defiance of the 
authority of the State, but are quite contented to use such 
of them as do not cause public offence ; and (4), that the conduct 
of Mr. Tooth, and those who sympathise with him, is not un- 
likely to prejudice very gravely the cause which they profess to 
have at heart, since it will certainly make it impossible for 
ordinary people to think that the Ritualists are sober enough to 
keep Ritualism in proper subordination to devotional purposes, 
when they make it a man’s first duty to break the law, and if 
need be, to suffer martyrdom rather than suspend the use of 
these gew-gaws, even while awaiting the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal. 

Now, surely, a more artificial state of conscience than 
this can hardly be imagined. Of course, we quite agree with 
Mr. MacColl that obedience to the law is not the first of 
human daties,—that it is easy to conceive laws which it would 
be a clear duty sometimes to disobey,—not difficult to conceive 
laws which it would be a grave sin ever to obey. But except in 


State like England it is a most dangerous and even subversive 
practice to make light of the law. And here is a law which, de- 
fective and ill-considered as we believe it to have been, at worst 
| deals only with very outside matters; which has been sanctioned 
by the whole nation, and therefore by the Church, so far 
as it is represented in the nation, and by the Bishops 


contrary to the best legal authorities, and sure not to be sustained | especially, as rulers of the Church, who have a separate 
Indeed, asa! voice in the Upper House; a law, too, which may cer- 
be 


by the decision of the higher Court when it came. 


matter of fact, Mr. Tooth is not, we suspect, at all inclined to! tainly even yet 
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liberty allowed by the Ornaments’ rubric, which for the pre- 
gent it takes away. Nor can it be said that the State is here 
dealing with matters wholly ecclesiastical. For the Church is 
supported by the State, receives special privileges from the 
State, and is bound, therefore, so far as it can, to comply 
with the conditions made by the State; while those who 
can do so no longer, are clearly bound to surrender 
their privileges and accept disestablishment and disendowment 
so far as they themselves are concerned, before they proceed to 
treat the State with supercilious contempt, as an intruder which 
has no right to speak. Yet Mr. Tooth and his friends can see 
nothing but the holiness of the Ornaments’ rubric and the wicked- 
ness of obeying the State, since the Church seems to them to 
speak through this Ornaments’ rubric,—and all this zeal is dis- 
played on behalf of a religion which declares that outward forms 
are of little moment, where the first essential is to worship God, 
who is a spirit, in spirit and in truth. 

To us, we confess, the problem of the Ritualistic conscience thus 
presented is a most startling one. Here is a good man, who goes 
back to a nearly obsolete tradition,—we are speaking now of the 
Church’s practice, nut of the letter of the rubric,—connected with 
the minutest matters of external detail, such as dress and gestures, 
and lights and incense, and fastens upon it with a tenacity 
of moral sentiment which would seem applicable only to the 
observance of the greater spiritual duties of the soul. In his devo- 
tion to this fragment of historical suggestion on petty matters, he 
does not hesitate to scandalise hundreds of thousands of true 
Christians and true Churchmen, and to defy for himself, and in- 
culeate as a sacred duty on his parishioners that they also should 
defy, a law which, as he would not deny, is in general a great 
terror to evil-doers and a great protection to those who do well. 
And all this, as far as we can see, by way of defiant assertion 
of the doctrine,—not really at issue in the controversy at all,— 
that the State has no power either to define spiritual truth or to 
impose ecclesiastical obedience. There is nothing in the world 
resembling this evidently genuine moral passion of the Ritualists 
for the Ornaments’ rubric and their right to obey it, except the 
superstitious importance nervous people,—like Dr. Johnson,— 
have sometimes attached to going through with the details of a 
self-imposed task, like touching every railing in a street or tread- 
ing separately on each flag-stone ; but then this caprice of the 
intellect never yet ventured to assume the rank of a moral obliga- 
tion. We sometimes get almost frightened when we consider 
the phenomena of the Ritualistic conscience, lest some day an eccle- 
siastical party should spring up, making it the first of Christian 
duties to defy the law and incur every conceivable suffering, rather 
than allow the singing of that second hymn so often interpolated be- 
tween the Morning Service and the sermon. The power of the human 
conscience to throw itself with passion into the infinitely little is, 
seriously speaking, terrific,—and equally alarming, whether it makes 
a stir on behalf of petty detail or against it. How the mint and 
anise and cumin of worship can come to be morally identified 
with the weightier matters of the law, we find it difficult to 
realise ; but there is no doubt that they do,—and that in the case 
of a man like Mr. Tooth, and in the case also of some of the most 
furious opponents of the Ritualists, we see Heaven itself in- 
voked, in order that something which is absolutely of no more 

importance to us than is the physical distribution of the com- 
ponent parts of a given body at a given time, shall either be done 
or omitted. This strange power of believing that God cares about 
what is moraily indifferent only because it is somewhere “‘autho- 
rised,” and cares almost more, apparently, to judge by the manner 
and bearing of those who urge it on us, than He cares about the 


attitude of the will and heart, is the most amazing and alarming of 


pessimists, who wore wigs till five o’clock in the afternoon, then 
threw them aside for ‘‘soft nights and splendid dinners,” at 
which they cracked innumerable jokes, improvised innumerable 
verses, passed innumerable bottles, quoted Horace and Anacreon, 
cursed the Whigs, embraced each other, and at an early hour 
in the morning declared the country had gone to the dogs, 
Neaves was present at the dinner at which Scott lifted up 
the mask of the ‘Great Unknown;” he “assisted” at the 
dinner at which, under the presidency of Wilson, Edinburgh did 
honour to Dickens; he was chairman at the dinner at which 
Edinburgh did honour to Thackeray ; he was, in fact, the best 
public and private diner-out of his city and country ; his oratory 
and the songs of his own composing and singing were the delight 
of every company he entered; and when in these later years old 
age forbade him the luxury of late hours, and the an- 
nouncement of ‘Lord Neaves’s carriage” interrupted that 
flow of soul which to intelligent auditors was in its own way a 
feast of reason, a loss was felt in the crowded drawing-room 
which no symphony or fantasia, however brilliantly executed, 
could supply. Comparing the Toryism of the old school, and its 
days of adversity with that of the new school which has risen to 
power and place under Lord Beaconsfield, one cannot help 
sighing,—Tempora mutantur. We read the other day an account of 
a dinner given in honour of the return of the Scotch Lord-Advo- 
cate for the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen. On such an 
occasion as the celebration of a victory, it might have been 
expected that the proceedings would have been enlivened by 
merriment, if not spiced with wit. Instead of this, they were 
as solemn as a funeral, and were not even graced with funereal 
eloquence ; the speeches made by a few middle-aged lawyers with 
stout lungs, who, at the top of their voices, pooh-poohed the 
Bulgarian atrocities, and declared their adhesion to a policy of 
sewage, were simply what Lord Westbury once designated the de- 
cisions of a Scotch Lord of Session, ‘melancholy collections 
of erroneous sentences”; while Dr. Andrew Wood, who has 
endeavoured to translate Horace, and perhaps on that account 
occupied the post of humourist of the evening, was actually mala- 
droit enough to sing the praises of the most un-English of Pre- 
miers under the guise of the *‘ Fine old English Gentleman.” Shades 
of Scott, of Lockhart, and of Wilson, is to it to this that the 
Toryism of the Quarterly and of Blackwood is reduced! Have 
the little fishes taken the place of the great gods? Is dull success 
an adequate substitute for merry misfortune, this Wooden eulogium 
for that brilliant vituperation ? 

Lord Neaves was, however, something more than in his earlier 
days an admirable example of the Tory of ‘ the good old school,” 
and in his later a diner-out who made dining a pleasure and a 
profit alike to himself and to others. We have the authority of 
those who knew him best that he was an able and a trusted ad- 
vocate and judge. His humour was such as to enable him in 
the one capacity to puncture a sophism, and in the other to 
temper the instruction of a counsel, and even the reproof of a 
prisoner, with kindliness. But to the outside world, that never 
met Neaves in Court, at a “circuit ” dinner, or in an Edinburgh 
salon, he was something more than all this. His literary remains 
are small in bulk, but they are so admirable in quality that one 
can hardly help wishing that his contemporaries had not found 
him so “‘ producible” in society, for in that case he might have 
been more productive for the benefit of posterity. He was a 
man of substantial culture of the old classical sort, which he 
showed in various ways, in his pleasant little volume, ‘The Greek 
Anthology,” which has a place in the pleasant little series of 
** Ancient Classics for English Readers ;” in forgotten papers, read 
before the Edinburgh Royal Society ; and above all, in a series of 





parodies on that wonderful power which belongs to faith to magnify | Blackwood articles on Grimm, which have been much and de- 


small duties, till they press on us with almost infinite weight. 





THE LATE LORD NEAVES. 

NOTHER light in the Scotch Israel of wit allied to wisdom 

—how sadly has the dying year reduced it in numbers !— 

has gone out, and its extinction is all the more to be regretted, | 

that it was a light of other days. Charles Neaves, the oldest | 
Senator in the Scotch College of Justice, popularly known as 
Lord Neaves, died last week, at the ripe age of seventy-six, and 
with him passes away an old literary and legal tradition. Scot- 
land has still left to it Professor Blackic, to make somewhat noisy 
and rollicking, but sincere outbursts against social conven- 
tionalities, and the still, sweet voice of Dr. John Brown; but 
they belong, in spirit, if not in years, to a younger generation. 

Neaves was the last, if not the best, of a set of jovial Edinburgh , 


| that his early studies had budded in mature life 


servedly praised even by German philologists, and which indicate 
into an 
accurate knowledge of the science of language. These 
painstaking acquisitions, it may be thought, had no particu- 
lar value in connection with the profession he adopted and 
the position he occupied, but it is probable they were 
not unrelated to that knowledge of legal precedents, that 
erudition in ‘ cases,” in which he is generally believed to have 
had no rival among his brothers of the Scotch Bench. Ilis con- 
tributions to miscellaneous prose literature consist almost entirely 
of addresses to various societies and to the students of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew, who elected him as their Rector; and they 
are chiefly notable as the pleasant expression of the sincere 
opinions of one who knew men as well as books, and looked upon 
pleasure, and even laughter as valuable factors, to be reckoned 
when attempting to solve the problem of how to live rationally, 
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how to make one’s existence a source of benefit to others and of 
happiness to oneself. The character of some of these addresses 
may be gathered from their titles, such as ‘‘ Fiction as a Means of 
Popular Teaching,” and ‘The Uses of Leisure.” There was 
little in common between his creed and the philosophy of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, yet it is interesting to place side by side with 
Mill’s earnest preaching of what he styles the ‘Gospel of 
Leisure,” Neaves’s paper on the same subject, and to see how 
two very different apostles may expound practically the same 
‘* gospel.” Neaves, in fact, when speaking to students or other 
young men, preached to them the ‘‘ gospel” of his own nature 
and practice, according to which duty and pleasure are con- 
vertible terms, and culture is the sauce of life. 

But it is as a satirist of the genial order that Neaves deserves 
best to be remembered. The managers of the Edinburgh banquet 
of 1857 in honour of Thackeray showed a sense of the fitness of 
things when they placed Lord Neaves in the chair. The novelist, 
who had been delivering his ‘Lectures on the Four Georges,” 
was then, as he himself said, on his trial for loyalty ; and Neaves, 
sinking the judge in the advocate, and the Tory in the hater of 
shams, in a speech which deserves to be republished for its 
own sake, really expressed the opinion of all common-sense 
people in the country when he said, ‘“‘I am not sorry that some 
of the false trappings of Royalty or of a Court life should be 
stripped off. We live under a Sovereign whose conduct, both 
public and private, is so unexceptionable that we can afford to 
look all the facts connected with it in the face, and woe be to the 
country or to the Crown when the voice of truth shall be stifled 
as to any such matters, or when the only voice that is allowed 
to be heard is that of flattery!” That is mere good sense, 
but the memory of Neaves will be kept green in our 
souls mainly by his ‘‘Songs and Verses, Social and Scien- 
tific,” which originally appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and which have, when republished in one volume, amused 
many who avoid the “ poets’ corner” in periodicals. Law- 
yers have a fancy for making drily humourous verses about their 
professional avocations,—witness the ‘‘ Leading Cases Done into 
English,” and Outram’s ‘‘ Legal Lyrics,” both published within 
the last few years. But Neaves was a great deal more than a 
mere legal versifier; he was, after a fashion, the anticipator of 
the vers de société of the future, and certain lispers of ‘‘ Boudoir 
Ballads,” who can write of nothing but some “darling little” 
imbecility in seal-skin or muslin, would probably put a gag into 
the mouth of their muse after reading the verses of Neaves. He 
has not the light touch of some writers of such verse, he probably 
had no interest in such a being as Thackeray’s Peg of Limavaddy, 
though,— 

** Braided is her hair, 

Soft her look and modest ; 
Slim her little waist, 
Comfortably boddiced.” 
Nor could he have so gently as Praed rebuked sectarianism :— 
“T think, while zealots fast and frown, 
And fight for two or seven, 
That there are fifty roads to Town, 

And rather more to Heaven.” 
Neaves is more in earnest on certain questions, perhaps because 
the people he attacks were also more in earnest. ‘Thus he does not 
hesitate to describe Sabbatarians who are resolutely ‘‘ unhappy on 
Sunday ” as being “‘ zealots made up of stiff clay.” But in the society 
of thefuture, when people generally, and women specially, shall have 
reached a higher educational level, it may be taken for granted that 
vers de société, instead of gushing over the waists or the furs of 
‘‘ dear girls,” or mildly satirising social peccadilloes, will seek to 
cause intellectual excitement by presenting the humorous side of 
topics of general interest,—will, in fact, do for society what Punch 
does for the ordinary public. It is in such verses that Lord 
Neaves especially excels. From his own point of view, his de- 
scription of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s measure, as,— 

“ A little simple Bill, 
That wishes to pass ¢xcog., 
To permit me to prevent you 

From having your glass of grog, 
although unfortunately hackneyed, is perfect. Then, although 
we by no means agree with Lord Neaves’s comic refuta- 
tions of the theories of Mr. Mill and Mr. Darwin, there is, of 
course, a comic side to the evolution hypothesis and modern 
cerebro-psychology ; and if it is right that such should be given, 
what could be neater or even fairer than the nonsense about,— 

** A deer with a neck that was longer by half 
Than the rest of the family (try not to laugh), 
By stretching and stretching became a giraffe,— 
Which nobody can deny” ? 


” 


Take, again, such verses as this, from ‘Stuart Mill on Mind and 
Matter :”— 
“ But had I skill like Stuart Mill, 
His own position I could shatter ; 
The weight of Mill I count as Nil, 
If Mill has neither Mind nor Matter. 
Mill, when minus Mind and Matter, 
Though he made a kind of chatter,— 
Mast himself first mount the shelf, 
’ And there be laid with Mind and Matter.” 


Or this, from “ Platonic Paradoxes,” as good things as which 
can be got out of such pieces as ‘‘ The Leather Bottél,” ‘ Dust 
and Disease,” “The Origin of Language,” &c., and.from other 
pieces with which Neaves’s name is not yet identified :— 
“ There can nothing be left, 
Where no property’s left 
To give Meum and Tuum their weight 0; 
And when all’s a dead level, 
Starvation and revel 
Alike are excluded by Plato. 
These Communist doctrines of Plato 
Have again come into fashion of late 0! 
But the makers of money, 
The hoarders of honey, 
Won't be pleased with these prospects of Plato.” 
The public, however, are necessarily familiar with some of the best 
contents of this little yolume, and we now seek to direct attention 
to it for the sake of the author, some of whose best qualities of 
head and heart it illustrates; whose sarcasm, if occasionally ill- 
directed, is never pointed with malice; whose irony is but the 
drapery of moral earnestness, and whose especial place in Scotland 
none in his party, perhaps even in his country, can fill. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 

THE CASE OF MR. TOOTH. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—The Spectator has distinguished itself all through the 
Ritual controversy by the ability and honourable impartiality 
with which it has treated the subject. I observe the desire to be 
fair and impartial in the article on ‘‘ The Ritualists in the City” 
in last week’s Spectator. Nevertheless, I think the argument of 
the writer is—quite unintentionally, I am sure—altogether one- 
sided, and I ask your kind permission to give my reasons for so 
thinking. 

‘‘ Law is law,” you say, ‘‘and however unfortunate the law 
may be, it is not to be thought of that Mr. Tooth should go on 
violating it with impunity.” You would be the first, I am sure, 
to admit that this proposition cannot be received without con- 
siderable reservations. In its naked form it would justify the 
Bulgarian atrocities. For if we assume that Midhat Pasha, the 
real author of the atrocities, believed that the Bulgarians were in 
revolt against Islam, all that followed can be justified by the 
Sacred Law on which the Turkish Empire stands. Or to take a 
case nearer home, when English juries systematically refused to 
convict persons who had been proved guilty of theft on the 
clearest evidence because a verdict of guilty would have sent them 
to the gallows, they were unquestionably violating the law. Yet those 
juries are now held in honour, because it is felt that without their 
open violation of an atrocious law its repeal would have been, at 
least for a much longer time, impossible. I am far from saying 
that all these cases stand on precisely the same footing. But 
they have this element in common,—that “law is law” in all of 
them, yet that the law may, as I believe, be justifiably broken in 
each case. 

You compare Mr. Tooth’s transgression to that of the Keighley 
Guardians. But there is no analogy between the two cases. The 
Keighley Guardians never doubted and never disputed that they 
were breaking the law. They broke it with their eyes open, and 
took the consequences. But what Mr. Tooth is condemned for 
breaking is not a law, but a disputed interpretation of a law. 
He believes—and some of the most eminent lawyers in the land 
believe with him—that the Purchas judgment is a gross mis- 
interpretation of the law. ‘To put the case briefly, the law says 
that the ritual which was in use in a certain year is still lawful. 
Now, there is no dispute at all as to what the ritual in use in 
that year was. The Purchas judgment admits that it was the 
ritual condemned in the case of Mr. Purchas. But it argues that 
the framers of the law, which is, in fact, part of a Parliamentary 
statute, did not mean what their words so plainly say. And the 
Court came to this conclusion on the strength of certain Ad- 
vertisements and Canons, which have no sort of pretence to 








Parliamentary sanction, and which was published, the one about 
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~ peatuey, the other about half a century, before the Act of 
Parliament which they are supposed to have repealed. 

I have argued, and I think proved, elsewhere that those Canons 
and Advertisements do not support the conclusion on behalf of 
which they have been cited, but, on the contrary, upset it. ‘The 
important thing to observe, however, is that the appeal to the 
Advertisements and Canons at all is about as irrelevant a digres- 
sion as was ever perpetrated by a Court of justice anywhere. It 
is, I believe, a maxim of English law that ‘‘a verbis legis non est 
recedendum,” and in Edrick’s case the Judges decided that ‘“ they 
ought not to make any construction against the express letter of the 
statute ; for nothing can so express the meaning of the makers of 
the Act as their own direct words, for index animi, sermo.” 
Now the index animi of the Ornaments’ rubric, judged by this 
test, is clear and precise beyond dispute. Equally clear and indis- 
putable is it that the Purchas judgment is a glaring “ construc- 
tion against the express letter of the statute.” 

Take a parallel case. Not long ago an English Court of Justice 
had to decide on the validity of crossed cheques. There was no 
doubt as to what the framers of the Act meant, for it was passed 
quite recently. But the Judge—Lord Cairns, I think—held that 
the language of the Act did not convey the intention of the Parli- 
ment which passed it; and like a good lawyer, he decided in 
favour of the language of the statute, and discarded the inten- 
tion of its framers. If it had been a Ritual case, how would the 
judgment have gone? It is not difficult to guess, if the Purchas 
judgment is to be our guide. 

But Mr. Tooth has a second grievance in the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. That Act was passed, in the words of its most 
authoritative supporter, ‘‘to put down Ritualism.” Just see 
what that means. If Mr. Disraeli, ina fit of fictitious Protestantism, 
had manfully proposed a short Act making ‘ Ritualism ” illegal, 
1 could applaud his straightforwardness, whatever I might think 
of his Protestantism or wisdom. But the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act is not ostensibly an Act to make Ritualism illegal, but to 
find out whether it is illegal or not. Yet the first Minister of the 
Crown declared, amidst the ringing cheers of the House of Com- 
mons, that the intention of the Act was not to create a Court 
which should try the legality of Ritualism, but which should 
** put it down ;” not a Court which should decide according to the 
evidence, but which should find the accused guilty. 

Is it surprising that an Act passed with this Parliamentary 
imprimatur as to its intention should be met by its victims with 
passive resistance? They received fair and open warning that the 
Act was intended not to do them justice, but “to put” them 
*‘down,” and the event seems to have justified the warning. Mr. 
Ridsdale pleaded before the Judge of the new Court, and was 
condemned. He appealed to the Court above, but contrary to 
the usual practice, the judgment of the Court below is put in 
force pending the appeal. 

This was bad enough, but worse followed. If the adminis- 
trators of the law had any sense of justice, they would surely 
have allowed no prosecutions of Ritualists until the Ridsdale 
appeal had been heard. No case under the Act can be put in motion 
without the consent of the Bishop of the diocese. Some of the 
Bishops have refused their consent ; others, including the Bishop 
of Rochester, Mr. Tooth’s diocesan, have allowed prosecutions to 
goon. I never saw Mr. Tooth, I never saw his church, but Iam told 
that it is a case where incumbent, parishioners, churchwardens, 
and the patron of the living are all united, the three aggrieved 
parishioners being men of straw, put up by the Church Associa- 
tion. I believe there is hardly any endowment, and I am told 
that Mr. Tooth spends a great deal more on the parish than he 
receives from it. Let us suppose, then, that your advice is fol- 
lowed, that the church is closed on Mr. Tooth, and the living 
sequestrated. Mr. Tooth, with his congregation and church- 
wardens, will retire to another building, which the law cannot 
touch. The Bishop may withdraw his license, but the service 
will continue, and Mr. Tooth meanwhile will be invited to officiate 
by clergy who agree with him in other dioceses. At the end of 
three years the living lapses under the Act, and the patron pre- 
sents a man like-minded with Mr. Tooth, who will restore the 
condemned ritual and receive back the old congregation. 

This is a sketch of what may happen, and probably will happen, 
in many parishes, under the operation of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. As far as I can understand—and I have taken 
some pains to learn—the Ritualists have pretty well made up 
their minds that no justice or fair-play is to be expected from a 
judicial tribunal which was created ostentatiously for the express 


have accordingly determined to disregard it, and take the con- 
sequences ; and the English Church Union, consisting chiefly of 
laymen, including Members of both Houses of Parliament, will 
probably support this resolution. 

This is the result which the Spectator predicted from the first, 
as likely to issue from the Public Worship Regulation Act. 
Those who presided over the incubation and parturition of that 
Act will probably appreciate the mischief of their painful labours 
when it is too late to repair it. I believe that the Ritual move- 
ment might have been easily controlled, if treated with decent 
fairness, and with even a glimmering of statesmanship. But the 
Ritualists, after all, are Englishmen; the vast majority of 
them belong to the laity, and to put them down by the 
perverted construction of a plain statute may turn out to bea 
task which is much easier said than done. I believe they would 
much prefer to see an Act of suppression passed openly and 
honestly against them, to the violent twisting of the law to their 
prejudice. It is a bad thing to make the law so thoroughly an 
instrument of party oppression, that any class of her Majesty's 
subjects should lose all confidence in its righteous administration. 
—I an, Sir, &., Matcotm MacCote. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THER “SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sir,—Permit me to correct one very important error in your 
article on ‘ Ritualism in the City.” You say there that the 
disputed usages, notably ‘‘ radiant dresses” (by which, pro- 
bably, the Eucharistic vestments are intended), are matters to 
which ‘the sober ritual of the Church, as interpreted for the 
time by the best legal authorities, gives no sanction.” 

Now, the legal facts are these. From the time of the enact- 
ment of Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity, in 1559, till the Purchas 
Judgment, in 1871, the consensus of lawyers, canonists, anti- 
quaries, and even controversialists on both sides, until quite the 
other day, was that the vestments were undoubtedly legal, and 
the only question was, whether they could be made compulsory, in 
the face of long and tolerated non-user. In the Court of 
Arches, Sir John Dodson, Dr. Lushington, and Sir Robert 
Phillimore had all pronounced their legality. The Privy Council, 
in 1857, laid down that ‘‘the same dresses and utensils which 
were used under the First Book of Edward VI. may still be used.” 
The Court then consisted of five lawyers, Lords Cranworth 
and Wensleydale, Mr. Pemberton Leigh, Justices Patteson and 
Maule, and two prelates, Sumner and Tait, sitting as mere 
assessors. Subsequently, Sir F. Thesiger (afterwards Lord 
Chelmsford) gave as counsel an opinion in favour of the legality 
of vestments. 

Then the English Church Union laid a case before nine 
counsel in 1866, who, differing on some points, were unanimous 
in favour of vestments. These nine counsel were Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Baron Kelly, Lord President Hannen, Lord Justice James, 
Sir Robert Phillimore, Dr. Deane, Mr. Prideaux, Q.C., and 
Professor Cutler. 

Now the Court which condemned the vestments in 1871, and 
thereby undertook to reverse the Privy Council judgment of 1857, 
consisted of only fowr members altogether. Two of these were 
Bishops, who sat as Judges, not as assessors, and whose opinion 
on the law of the question (even had they professed impartiality, 
instead of being notoriously pledged to one side, that of prosecu- 
tion) is obviously worthless. Of the two lay Judges, one, Lord 
Chelmsford, was that very Sir Frederick Thesiger who had given 
his opinion in favour of the vestments some years before; and 
there remains only Lord Hatherley, of whom two facts are 
patent,—first, that he knows nothing whatever of ecclesiastical 
law, and can no more be expected to deal competently with it 
than a police-magistrate could with a complicated question of 














disputed title; and next, that he is a violent religious partisan, 
incapable of dismissing his prejudices from his judgment, as he 
showed clearly enough in the Voysey case, where he laid down 
as principles of English Church law and doctrine opinions for 
which no trustworthy authority can be adduced. No wonder, 
then, that the late Sir John Taylor Coleridge publicly branded 
the Purchas judgment as a grievous “ miscarriage of justice.” One 
bigoted lawyer and two partisan Bishops—one of whom, who has 
the credit of drafting the judgment, actually advised the Church 
Association how best to achieve its ends—are not exactly ‘‘the 
best legal authorities” producible in this matter. Moreover, as 


purpose of “ putting” them “down,” and which has so far | there are three directly false statements in the judgment itself ; 
” to make it appear 


been administered with open partiality against them. 





They ' two interpolations of the crucial word “ on/y, 
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that the Advertisements of 1564 and the Canons of 1603 require 
the surplice exclusively ; and an alteration of the date of Cosin’s 
‘Visitation Articles” from 1627 to 1687, fifteen years after 
Cosin’s death, to make it seem as though he put their Lordships’ 
interpretation on a rubric of 1662,—something more than mere 
bad law is presumable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricwarp F. LirrLeDALe. 
9 Red Lion Square, W.C., Christmas Day. 


[We were perfectly aware of the details of the legal situation, 
and all our correspondent shows is, that the judgment of 1871 
was very likely bad, and may probably be reversed, when properly 
considered, by the new Court of Appeal. We quite agree with 
him there. In the meantime, the decision of 1871, as the 
latest decision of the highest Court, is binding, and should be 
observed till it is declared to be bad, if it should ever be so 
declared.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to put the question of obedience to the 
law before your readers from what I presume to be the Ritualistic 
stand-point ?—a stand-point upon which L venture to say that 
they do not stand alone. 

They would maintain, I apprehend, that the Church is a divine 
institution, with its own hierarchy, laws, faith, duties to its divine 
Founder, and responsibilities to Him ; that the State has found it 
convenient to ‘‘establish” this body (what “ establishment ” 
exactly is we need not now consider); that, in the Act of 
Uniformity, by which both Church and State alike are bound, it is 
expressly declared (by Article xx. of the Thirty-nine Articles) 
that ‘‘the Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and 
authority in controversies of faith ;’ while, in the Royal Declara- 
tion prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles, it is no less expressly 
provided that the Church (here defined to mean “the Clergy in 
their Convocation ”) is, with the consent of the Crown, to order 
and settle any disputes that may from time to time arise on 
matters of doctrine or discipline. 

But so far from these provisions having been carried out, 
vital questions of doctrine involved in the Gorham and “ Essays 
and Reviews” cases were settled by a State Court, appointed with- 
out the consent of the Church, and without the Church in Con- 
vocation being allowed to have a word to say in the matter. In 
the same way, ‘‘rites or ceremonies ” are settled, not as provided 
in Article xx., by ‘‘ the Church,” but by a Court against which 
the Convocation of York and the Lower House of Canter- 
bury have protested. Concurrently with these unconsti- 
tutional proceedings—the Ritualists would say —we have 
Parliament protecting clergymen in the celebration of marriages 
between divorced persons, contrary to the law of the Church, 
and there is no security that Parliament may not also protect 
clergymen in celebrating marriages between brothers and sisters- 
in-law and between uncles and nieces. In short, the witness of 
the Church in matters of doctrine, discipline, rites, and morals 
is overridden by the State, no longer, too, composed of 
Christians, and acting through a Parliament which fairly repre- 
sents its latitudinarian constituents. 

The Ritualists would say, ‘‘ If this is to go on, nothing is safe. | 
A stand must be made somewhere, and we choose to make it! 
now.” The case of the Army and of the shipowners is scarcely | 
parallel ; no Act of Parliament or divine constitution guarantees | 
them a voice in the management of their own affairs. I may add 


cate the etymology, and to distinguish words of identical so 
but different origin and meaning. Without denying that it may 
sometimes be allowed to exercise these functions, especially the 
last, [am convinced that an examination into the facts would 
show itto be a very fallacious principle to assert that spelling is 
to indicate any etymology beyond the limits of the one language 
concerned, or to show the: history of the word in that language 
at all. 

It is of the very essence of alphabetical writing to be phonetic, 
Originally and properly, every sound in the language is repre- 
sented by one letter, and every letter in the alphabet corresponds 
to one sound of the language. In the first age, writing is abso. 
lutely phonetic ; and you, Sir, had you lived then, would not 
have called the system “horrible,” when it was not an innovation 
upon a previous one. But pronunciation changed, and the lan- 
guage itself altered rapidly in the ‘early ages; and the writing 
remained phouetic, and therefore adapted to the variations of the 
language ; and you, Sir, had you lived in this second age, would 
have lifted up your voice against the ‘‘horrible” phonetic 
writing, which “‘ made havoc with etymological principles,” and 
spoiled the literature ‘by eccentric printings of public docu- 
ments, which ” made us “ break with the past”! Yet phonetic 
writing continued, and no one now thinks of blaming the writers 
of the Early English documents of the second age for not adhering 
to the spelling of the first. On the contrary, it is solely through 
the phonetic character of the writing in the earlier ages that any 
history of the language is possible. We are enabled to trace even 
delicate changes in the form of words, which carry them on the 
stream of time from an original closely akin to a Gothic or Old 
Norse word down to modern English. Had any age, after your 
example, execrated and abandoned the phonetic system, a link in 
this chain would have been missing; the ‘‘ break with the past” 
would be through the abandonment, not through the use, of the 
phonetic system. 

Nearly ten years ago I wrote as follows in a paper read before 
the Philological Society :—“‘ It is an open question whether the 
retention of old orthography, or the keeping of the orthography in 
accordance with the times, yields more information to the historian. 
The orthography Gloucester, Pontefract, certainly tells him more 
clearly than Gloster, Pomfret would, the original form and the 
etymology of those names; but on the other hand, it effaces all 
record of the gradual modification of pronunciation, precludes our 
knowing when first the present abbreviations came into use, and 
thus obliterates the whole history of the word, except the single 
fact of its original form.” 

If “‘ not to break with the past” were a practicable principle, 
and as such had been in operation during the ages when it was 
most wanted—those which were most rapidly shifting from their 
moorings and advancing to something new—no Italian language 
would have been formed on paper at all, but the old Latin forms 
would be retained in writing, while the spoken language, 





the development of which cannot be artificially restrained, would 
be what it is now. And in English, Lord Bury would call him- 
self “‘ Hl4ford Byrig,” which dhte (ought) not to excite hleahtor 
(laughter). ; 
The fact is that the history of orthography shows a progress, 
more or less rapid, in accordance with pronunciation. An im- 
portant fact, which tends to restrain this progress, is that ina 
literary age the eyes are so accustomed to the constant sight of 
one form of spelling, as to be unable to regard any other without 
aversion, and to blind or mislead the judgment. It is pure 





that the Bishops in no sense “represent” the Church.—I am, | custom that prevents the correction of such anomalies as diayram, 
Sir, &e., A CHURCHMAN. | yet programme; precede, yet proceed; terror, yet honour; fancy, 
|yet phantastic; Egypt, Ethiopia, yet Phenicia; primeval, yet 
THE UTOPIA OF THE SPELLING-BOOK MAKERS. | archwxology. Zeal for the preservation by orthography of obsolete 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) peculiarities of Latin pronunciation often stands in the way of 
Sir,— With the general argument of your article entitled, ‘‘The change, as in the case of the diphthongs #, «, yet the examples 
Utopia of the Spelling-book Makers,” I am in perfect sympathy. above quoted show that the tendency of the language is, in this 
Children must be taught to read the English language as it is in case, stronger than the wishes of pedants, and that the simple 
their day, and we cannot and ought not to alter its orthography vowel is gradually supplanting the diphthong. We used to write 
to meet the convenicace of teachers and scholars. And further, gra, museum, A2gypt, A2milia; we shall soon write esthetical. It 
what makes the language is the current pronunciation of persons’ is very curious that other nations do precisely what we call 
deemed the best educated; and any suggestion to alter the pro- barbarous, and escape censure even from us. You think fonettik 
nunciation into accordance with the spelling (if ever intended, looks ridiculous, but I believe you accept the Italian filosofo, 
which I cannot believe) may be dismissed as not only impracti- /isonomia, in good part. 
cable, but absurd. | The idea that the ordinary spelling is truly historical, and 
But the spelling is not the language. Its primary object is to suggests the true etymology, though commonly assumed by 
represent the pronunciation,—in other words, it is essentially those who have not examined into the subject, requires con- 
phonetic, although you do stigmatise a system which carries out siderable restriction. It is very often quite meaningless as 
the principle to its logical result as “horrible.” The spelling is regards etymology, and often false and absurd; cases like 
often assumed to have other functions also, especially to indi- | sovereign (It., sovrano; Latin would be superanus), so written 
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from the absurd fancy that it has something to do with reign 
(regnare), are not uncommon. If we write plough rather than 
plow, because the original word had a g, we ought to write 
fought instead of fowl (A.S., fugl) for the same reason, — In tongue 
the phonetic tung actually restores the original spelling (A.S., 
tunge), Which the current orthography obliterates. 


Thus, Sir, I arrive at the conclusion that there is much in 
English orthography that might be amended with advantage, not 
only to the poor children who have to learn the force of the 
letters of the alphabet only to find that they are not so used 
(though their case is hard), but to the present and future 
students of our language, and the literary world in general. 
That no sudden and radical] reform is either possible or desirable 
is obvious. But that a correction of the most glaring and 
awkward absurdities is not impossible, we know from what has 
been done, or is being done, in most of the literary languages of 
Europe; French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Polish, and to a 
certain extent, German.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RusseL, MaRrtTINEAv. 

[We should have thought it clear that while the retention of the 
old spelling conveys certain etymological information, the introduc- 
tion of a new spelling, to bring it into accordance with the sound, 
renders very doubtful help. For instance, we do not know how 
long Gloucester and Pontefract have been pronounced ‘‘ Gloster” 
and “Pomfret,” and the etymologist who should assume that they 
were only so pronounced at any given time, because then first 
he comes on the spelling “Gloster” and ‘ Pomfret,” would 
certainly go very far astray indeed.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE GAME LAWS AND MURDER. 
(To THe EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 
$1r,—I should think that the foul murders lately committed by 
poachers near Yeovil and Hungerford must have suggested some 
uncomfortable reflections to those legislators who increased the 
iniquities of the Game Laws by adding to the policeman’s func- 
tions those of the keeper. It is hard to imagine that the Yeovil 
murderers would have evaded justice so long, if they had not been 
aided by people in the neighbourhood to escape. ‘The opinion of 
one poor but perfectly respectable man I know, was, ‘‘ They ” (the 
police) ‘* should have let the men alone.” Brought front to front 
with a brutal murder, neither this man nor others of his class 
would of course sympathise with the murderers ; but it is unques- 
tionable that the rural police are becoming more unpopular, as 
their opportunities for odious perquisitions, interference, and 
petty tyranny are increased. A policeman who does his duty 
does it at more and more peril. If willing to shirk his duty, he 
has greater chances of hush-money, or is, at all events, 
tempted to display most energy in preserving the gentle- 
folks’ pheasants. In either case, the community suffers. 
It is forced to pay for the sport of a comparatively small class, 
and the police are drafted off to become gamekeepers. Some 
men argue that game has become so domesticated as to be prac- 
tically ‘‘ property,” and it is true enough that in nine cases out of 
ten the flavour of game is so imperceptible, that if a man’s eyes 
were blindfolded he would hardly know whether what he was 
eating was a pheasant or a barn-door fowl. But to what a 
reductio ad absurdum does such an argument lead! Granting its 
truth, what are such proceedings as those of Elvedon Hall, a few 
days ago, to be called? Birds, in short, if tame, are not game ; 
if game, they are not property. A wild bird has none of the 
attributes of ‘‘ property.” A tame bird should fall not to the 
sportsman, but to the butcher. We, however, are forced not 
only to look on while such “sport ” is perpetrated, but to pay for 
it out of the taxes; while class is set against class, the police are 
demoralised, and the poor subjected to constant indignities. 
Cases similar to these murders in kind, though less heinous in 
degree, are of constant occurrence, and the guilt of them does not 
lie wholly at the door of those whose hands do the actual deed of 
violence, If the Game Laws were abolished battues would become 
impossible, and the occupation of poaching gangs would be gone. 


But failing that, is it too much to hope for the speedy relegation | 


of the policeman to his proper duties, before more brave men’s 
lives are sacrificed, and the law-abiding instincts of the nation 
are more undermined ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Seaton, December 26. A. H. Breesty. 





CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN. 


(To THe EpitTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


book of ‘Tales from Chaucer,” published many years ago by 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke? Ihave been familiar with a copy of it for 
five-and-forty years, and if it be now out of print, it is well 
worth reprinting. It is executed in imitation of Lamb's “ Tales 
from Shakespeare,” to which it is a worthy companion, and it is, 
at least in the original edition, a book of great beauty. The paper, 
the type, and Harvey's woodcuts are all excellent, and I should 
be glad, by drawing attention to it, to share with others the plea- 
sure which for so many years it has given me. 

I may add that, from the names of the tales given in your 
notice, the selection in the two volumes appears to vary consider- 
ably.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Heath's Court, Ottery St. Mary, December 27. C. 





CATHOLIC “ CHARMS.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your usually logical mind is, in this instance, unequal to 
itself. Supposing that sprinkling with holy-waters were recom- 
mended as enabling students to pass competitive examinations 
well (of which, however, so far as I am aware, there is no proof), 
there need be no making light of God's great natural laws, since 
you will hardly say that the passing or not passing on such occa- 
sions proceeds by any natural law! In regard to the intercession 
of the Saints, it matters not how long departed they may be, or 
how much or how little they may have understood of the pur- 
pose, meaning, and value of those natural laws, we hold that 
their knowledge is complete, and they see us and our wants in 
the beatific vision ; but they could not, if we would, desire to set 
aside the divine will in any matter, yet many a blessing is with- 
holden until supplication is made for it. Remember the interces- 


sion of Abraham for Sodom, and other parallel cases.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. M. V. 


[1s it, then, no natural law that diligence and faculty command 
success in competitive examinations ?—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


—>——_ 
THE FAREWELL OF THE OLD YEAR. 


WHEN the moments of friendship are numbered, 
How oft it appears 

That the love which in laughter has slumbered 
Awakes now in tears! 


We are friends that have journeyed together 
Long time, you and I; 

Through sunshine and stormiest weather, 
But the Old Year must die. 


And awhile in your hearts will awaken 
A bitter regret ; 

And the paths that your feet have forsaken 
You cannot forget. 


Yet I pray you to mourn not my going, 
Though we have been friends ; 

What am I but one billow, whose flowing 
Has touched shore, and ends ? 


And the tale of my joy and my sorrow 
Lives but as the trace 

Of the waves, that the tides of the morrow 
In turn shall efface. 


Yet I leave you, as waves leave their treasures 
Of coral and shell, 

A gift, passing sorrows and pleasures, 
Our friendship to tell. 


I leave you the friendships, whose growing 
Has been from my birth ; 

There is nought that the tide brings in flowing 
Can equal their worth. 


For as shells from the murmurs of ocean 
Steal echoes that last, 
So in friendship is stored the emotion 





Sm,—May I, in consequence of your notice of Mrs. Haweis’s | 


‘* Chaucer for Children,” remind your readers of a very admirable 


Of years that are past. 
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BOOKS. 


—@——. 
THE ART AND THE RELIGION OF FLORENCE.* 


Mrs. Oxirnant has chosen for the subject of her new book one 
of the most fascinating themes in all the range of civic history. 
Florence was to the medieval time what Athens was to the 
ancient world, and what Paris is, in some sense, to our own time. 
Rome was, no doubt, a grander historical stage even in the most 
degraded days of the Papacy, and the chief business of the 
world was never transacted in the Tuscan capital. But Flo- 
rence produced so many men of consummate genius—poets, 
masters of prose, painters, preachers, statesmen—that it has 
scarcely had an intellectual peer since the time of Athenian 
Greece; and the pulses of life beat so strongly in its society that, 
although smaller than the Edinburgh of to-day, it might seem to 
have clasped a whole great country within its walls. Indeed, it 
is difficult to scan its achievements without now and again think- 
ing of Florence as if it were some mighty State, and the same 
delusion took a grandly practical form in the mind of its 
citizens. ‘They acted as if Florence were the first of cities. Into 
its pitiless strifes they threw as passionate a fervour as the 
Revolution awoke in France. ‘The Inferno, the Purgatorio, and 
the Paradiso were peopled by the greatest of its poets with the 
citizens of Florence, as if the tenure of its crimes and glories 
should last beyond the grave ; and its towers and churches were 
fashioned with as laborious a beauty and solidity as if Florence 
were to live until the Judgment Day. ‘The very smallness of the 
city and the adjoining territory helped to quicken the intensity 
of its life, and in less degree the same process went on in all the 
other cities of northern Italy. They were usually cut off 
from each other by rivalries or feuds. Ina barbarous time the 
consequences would have been perpetual wars, until some 
military dictator would have put all of them under his own 
sway. But after the thirteenth century, Florence and some 
of the other Italian cities had developed an intellectual culture 
which rivalled in fineness and subtlety that of Athenian Greece. 
Even before the days of Lorenzo de Medici an average merchant 
of Florence was an incomparably more polished man than an 
ordinary city man of our day, The spirit of our School-Board 
elections, or even of our ‘‘ National Conferences,” is like the 
mildly amiable gossip of the tea-table in comparison with the 
passionate fierceness of the strifes into which such a trader 
was flung; and the temper of a statesman was developed in 
him by the constant necessity of sending embassies to nego- 
tiate with the other turbulent centres of Italian life, and with 
the grasping Court of Rome. Amid all this commotion, in- 
tellectual culture was sharpened by an idolatrous study of 
those ancient classics which the art of printing had by 
that time placed within the reach even of the poor. A 
race of secular scholars was beginning to rival and surpass 
the monkish students; and, as George Eliot has shown in 
her great romance, the gossip of the libraries descended even 
into the streets. A general regard for intellectual things freed 
commerce from that vulgarising influence of which it is not 
innocent even in this favoured land. Florence alsolived through 
both the spring-time and the harvest of Art. The Italian 
people displayed that marvellous perception of the beautiful 
which, by generating a high standard of criticism, forbade 
their painters to sink into the trivialities and the vulgarities 
of Northern art. Florence was essentially a city of traders, 
and the Medici themselves were only a beatified race of Roths- 
childs; but the love of beautiful things was as natural to a 
merchant of the Tuscan capital as a power of handling the multi- 
plication-table. It is the combination of fierce, sanguinary strife 
with consummate culture, and with imperishable monuments of 
poetry and art, that gives Florence her peculiar fascination. Her 
fineness and even fastidiousness of taste helped no doubt to 
bring her ruin. By hastening the decay of the rougher, manlier 
civic virtues, it tended to make craft take the place of hardihood. 
Acting on a mind endowed with a genius for the application of 
casuistry to political life, the same influence gave the world 
Machiavelli. In time it killed the public spirit of that middle-class 
which was the best safeguard against tyranny, and it enabled a 
subtle race of rulers to repeat a familiar chapter of history by 
gaining despotic power through the blind favour of a turbulent 
democracy. Ages before the Bonapartes brought their Italian 
craft to France, the Medici had anticipated the machinery of 





* The Makers of Florence: Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. 


Oliphant. London: Macmillan and Co. 1876. 





plébiscites. Florence had its universal suffrage. Summoned by 
the great bell of the city, the mob rushed to the square of the 
Duomo to elect the rulers of the city, and they were usually but 
too ready to choose by acclamation any list of men that should 
be set before them by the hidden oligarchy. Augustus, the 
Medici, the Bonapartes, and the wire-pullers of the American 
caucuses have all an uncomfortable likeness to each other, 

Mrs. Oliphant has sought to give a picture of the life in old 
Florence by sketching the career of the men whom she styles itg 
‘‘ Makers.” Dante, among its poets ; Giotto, Ghiberti, Brunel- 
leschi, and Donatello, among ‘“ the Cathedral-builders;” Fra 
Angelico, as the type of saintly painters; Savonarola, the chief 
flower of its moral life; Michael Angelo, the crowning glory of 
its artistic genius,— such a list of representative men it 
would be difficult to find in any other city. Yet they do not 
sufficiently represent the many-sided life of Florence. Mrs, 
Oliphant would have done well to sketch some personal 
specimen of the intensely secular, political, and even sceptical 
spirit which is rendered with incomparable wealth of detail in 
the pages of Romola. We should gladly have bartered 
some eloquent pages on so familiar a theme as the life of 
Michael Angelo for a description of Machiavelli’s character, 
Such a chapter would have been the more welcome, 
because Macaulay’s essay, although a very brilliant piece 
of rhetoric, and in some ways a masterly analysis of 
a depraved morality, is profoundly inadequate. It does not 
bring us near to the mysterious character of the subtle Repub- 
lican who taught kings the secrets of their craft, such as it would 
have been understood by men who, at the bidding of convenience, 
displayed a serene unconsciousness of the moral law. Mrs. 
Oliphant might have examined Macaulay’a paradox that Machia- 
velli, in spite of his depraved casuistry, was better than his age 
instead of worse, and that he simply wrote out in lines 
of scientific accuracy the ethics of Italian society. Macau. 
lay does not seem to have been acquainted with an 
explanatory letter which the great Florentine statesman 
wrote to a friend about the time that he dedicated the 
Prince to the second Lorenzo de Medici. ‘That epistle gave a 
hint of the motives which led a Republican to pay homage to 
the man who had inherited the lost liberties of Florence. Machia- 
velli was poor, in exile, and unemployed, when he composed 
the guilty book, and in his epistle he hinted that he had so 
written as to win the favour of Lorenzo and the restoration to 
hislost offices. That explanation cancels the need for some of the 
subtle theories by which Macaulay sought to explain the ethics 
of this Prince. Mrs. Oliphant excuses her neglect of Machia- 
velli by saying that his great intellect had a small share in the 
guidance of his age. We cannot agree with her. A man who: 
united consummate practical to consummate speculative 
sagacity, who was the statesman of the Commonwealth, and the 
most trusted of its ambassadors, whose writings alone would 
have given him an imperishable name, and who, above all, re- 
flected, as in a magnifying-mirror, the tortuous political instincts 
of his country and his time,—such a man would be an inexplicable 
anomaly, if he had not been a “maker ” of his age, as well as of 
his city. 

We are none the less grateful to Mrs. Oliphant for her eloquent 
and beautiful sketches of Dante, Fra Angelico, and Savonarola. 
They are picturesque, full of life, and rich in detail ; and they are 
charmingly illustrated by the art of the engraver. On other 
occasions she has shown how generously and finely she can inter- 
pret very different phases of religious nature. Her Life of St. 
Francis d’Assisi had already displayed her power of appre- 
ciating a peculiar form of Italian sanctity, and some of her 
sketches in the present volume are finer, if slighter, pieces 
of work. Dante is the theme of a beautiful essay, marred 
here and there by vagueness; the story of ‘the Cathedral- 
builders” is charmingly told; and the life of Savonarola 
is written with glow and fire. It will be read with 
pleasure, even by those who are familiar with Dean Milman’s 
masterly essay, and with Villari’s admirable biography. It will 
also suggest some interesting comparisons with the vivid and 
changing pictures of the Reformer in Romola, and it is the more 
welcome because the world has rendered but tardy justice to 
Savonarola. Only in our own day has the load of calumny and 
misrepresentation and prejudice been lifted off the memory of 
the noblest moral nature among all the citizens of Florence, and 
the greatest man of his time. We cannot measure his real 
stature without looking to the degradation of his age. It 
was one of the saddest periods in the history of the Church. 
The Papal Court was the most profligate and by far the 
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eb wceptical in Europe. When a Pope and an Arch. 
bishop could plan the murder of Lorenzo and Giuliano de 
Medici, when it could be agreed that the two brothers should 
be assassinated in church at the signal of the raising of the 

Host, and when it was found necessary to get priests to execute 

a crime which horrified even hardened laymen, the Papacy and 

the Italian hierarchy had manifestly sunk as low as the worst de- 

pravities of decaying Rome. The last touch of infamy was given 
by the accession of Roderic Borgia to the throne of St. Peter 
through the divine grace of bribes. Nothing more powerfully 
illustrates the immense depth to which the Roman Church had 
struck its roots, than the fact that the Papal Chair survived the 
published crimes and the nameless infamies of Alexander VI. Such 
was the state of the Church during the years of Savonarola’s life 
at the Convent of San Marco. But he had given proof of a pro- 
foundly spiritual nature from the time when he left the house of 
his father to becomea Dominican. His early austerities, his rapt 
devotion, his craving for monastic rigour, and his power of con- 
tinuous study, recall the youthful days of a still greater man,— 
the chief of the German Reformers. Savonarola set himself 
from the first to effect the moral regeneration of his Order 
and his adopted city. Intellectually he was highly qualified 
to impress the most polished community in Europe, for 
he had profoundly studied the scholastic philosophy, and 
his own writings give Villari some right to style him the most 
original metaphysical thinker of his day. But the very fervour 
of his earnestness unfitted him at first to calm his style into unity 
with the serene Sadduceeism of Florence, and for a while nobody 
listened to his rough, impetuous speech. As he gradually gained 
a mastery over his hidden powers of eloquence, the unlettered 
crowd was drawn to him, however, by a resistless fascination ; 
and then came polished scholars, and then the fastidious minds 
who dared not read St. Paul's Greek lest it should corrupt their 
style ; and at last the whole of Florentine society. Politan, Machia- 
velli, and Lorenzo himseif were all swept along by the current 
which flowed to the Duomo. They might sneer at the preacher's 
prophecies or denounce the viclence of his appeals to the mob, in 
the spirit which we find revealed in Romola; but they had all 
to admit that his eloquence had brought a new and over- 
mastering force into the life of Florence. History can pre- 
sent few parallels to his influence. Not only did he make his 
own convent a model of rigour, and so famed for sanctity that 
rich and famous men craved admission into its brotherhood, but he 
transformed the wealthy, dissolute, polished pagan Florence into 
something like a theocracy. We cannot measure his influence, 
unless we remember what such a city must have been when the 
art of printing was still in its infancy, when the nearest approach 
to our newspapers was the brief placards posted on the walls, and 
when human speech was still the sovereign weapon of power, At 
times Savonarola preached every day in the Duomo, to crowds 
drawn from the neighbouring country, as well as from every part 
of the city. Three thick volumes of his sermons were published 
every year, and the subjects of them were often as secular as the 
themes of leading articles in the Times. ‘The Government of 
Florence, and the pernicious system of submitting the choice of 
the rulers to an unorganised mob, were discussed in those discourses, 
as well as the sins of the city and of Italy, the riotous vices of 
the clergy, and the judgments which God should pour out upon 
the guilty land. By the practical sagacity of his guidance, and 
the tremendous force of his conviction, he made himself the 
moral dictator of the Tuscan capital. The people rushed to the 
Duomo for guidance when Charles of Anjou—the Cyrus of his pre- 
dictions—descended upon Italy. The preacher was the chief of the 
ambassadors sent to the king. He it was whose prophetic denun- 
ciations made Charles quit the city ; and it was from him that 
Florence received a reformed Constitution, which won the homage 
of practival support, as well as of verbal admiration, from the 
bitterest of his enemies. According to the admission of the same 
foes, he made a marvellous change in the moral life of his fellow- 
citizens. Dishonest gains were restored; many of the rich laid 
aside their luxury of apparel; scholars were not ashamed to 
abandon their pagan indifference to religion; the disorders of 
the streets were removed; and the most eed 
and riot-loving of cities was persuaded (oaff™ ih a bonfire of 
vanities, books, pictures, and statues to which our own age looks 
back wistfully, in spite of their pagan freedom. Much of all 
these achievements is admirably told by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Yet Savonarola’s life was a tragic failure, in so far at least as it 
ended in martyrdom. We wish that Mrs. Oliphant had more 
minutely explained why his influence declined, and why the mob 
of Florence at last turned against him, so that he was finally 
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murdered by one of the foulest in the long list even of Italian 








conspiracies. For such an explanation there are ample materials 
in the records of his time, aad a minute statement of it would 
have been the more welcome because George Eliot has, we believe, 
done grave injustice to Savonarola. Guided less by documentary 
evidence than by a favourite Comtist theory—the theory that has 
caused her to make a hero iu Daniel Deronda of a consum- 
mate intellectual prig—she has insinuated that Savonarola dimmed 
the purity of his motives by contact with the civic life of 
Florence. ‘The “spiritual” and the ‘‘ temporal” powers—by 
which Comtism means, not the theological rendering of these 
phrases, but speculative and practical activity—must, it is said, 
be separated, and Savonarola sank below himself by uniting 
both. He ought to have kept serenely aloof from the 
rough, grimy, trivial fights of every-day life. We should say, 
on the contrary, that the very noblest part of his career was, 
not his cloister seclusion, but his burning determination to 
translate the precepts of the Gospel into the facts of daily 
Florentine existence. It was a grand, if an impracticable, idea, 
to make Christ the King of Florence. In spite of George Eliot's 
insinuation in one memorable scene, there is no evidence that he 
ever condescended to take part in the merely personal intrigues 
of the Government. It is also said that Savonarola fell because 
his pretensions to be endowed with miraculous and especially 
prophetic power was the secret of his influence, and 
hence that the mob flung off his moral yoke when, at the 
scene of the ordeal by fire, they erroneously thought that 
it was he, instead of the Franciscans and the Signory, who 
prevented his colleague, Fra Domenico, from passing through 
the flames. Undoubtedly, Savonarola’s prophetic pretensions 
were the weak part of his character, although they belonged to 
a form of delusion common among the scholars as well as the 
Churchmen of his time. There need not be a doubt that he be- 
lieved that God had given him the power to foretell the judg- 
ments of Heaven. His predictions were absolutely believed, and 
some of them wonderfully verified. Although they were only the 
moral anticipations of a thoughtful and observant mind, really in 
close harmony with the Providence of history, such an expla- 
nation could have occurred neither to himself nor to his disciples. 
Still, we repeat, the large space which he gave to his prophetic 
claims was the weak part of his otherwise healthy and manly 
nature, and no doubt they helped to ruin him when the sangui- 
nary appetites of the mob were disappointed of the ordeal by fire. 
Those were also the claims that gave way under the agony of that 
torture to which his enemies subjected his sensitive frame. But 
it is not true that they were the real secret either of his influence 
or of his death. His power mainly rested on the transparent 
nobleness of his personal character, the splendour of his genius, 
and such force of nature as only once or twice in centuries is 
given to the children of men. Nor need we to look far to find 
the secret of his fall. He had enraged that part of Florentine 
society which sought to restore an oligarchy, and that part 
which lived only for the satisfaction of its appetites. Above 
all, he had maddened the worst man in the world, Alexander VL., 
by denouncing his vices, and by calling on the Christian Princes 
to summon a General Council, in order to reform the Church 
and dethrone that vilest of all the Pontiffs. Those powerful 
enemies compassed his ruin, and the fickle mob of Florence 
allowed him to be put to death in a spirit which terribly recalls 
the popular clamours at a greater and holier tragedy. But the 
best people of Florence passionately mourned the death of 
Savonarola, and in the better days of the Catholic Church he 
may yet find a place in the calendar of her saints and martyrs. 





JOAN.* 


Miss BrovcGnron is not open on this occasion to the charge of 
over-rapid production. She has taken a good deal of time since 
she wrote Nancy, that one of her novels which probably pleased 
her established admirers less than any of its predecessors, and which 
had previously undiscovered attraction for readers who had not 
cared about her former works. There was more heart in Nancy, 
more true womanhood, and much less suggestion of a mental 
atggtude which might be described as having its physical counter- 
part in slang, hands-in-pocket, cigar-in-mouth, devil-may-careish- 
ness. The quick observation, and the odd, piquant way of putting 
things, which made the author’s preceding stories attractive, 
notwithstanding their faults, and their frequent betrayal of a 
defective education, were as fresh as ever in Nancy, and though 
the ideal of the story was not a very lofty one, it was higher than 





* Joan: a Tale. By Rhoda Broughton. London: Bentley and Son. 
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its forerunners. Having formed an estimate of Miss Broughton’s 
literary merits, about equally removed from the extravagant 
and undiscriminating praise with which her earlier stories were 
greeted, and which was eminently calculated to confirm her 
gravest defects, and the severe and merciless judgment which 
placed the very worst interpretation upon her errors in taste, we 
were glad to find so marked an improvement in her tone as was 
manifested in Nancy. It was evident that Miss Broughton meant 
to furnish the novel-reading world with a gallery of portraits of 
women of a variety of modern types, and the petulant heroine 
who sat on the wall, and seemed at one period in her story likely to 


come to an end like that of ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” was a much better, | 


wholesomer, and more real person than any whom Miss Broughton 
had previously depicted. For the first time, she had described a 
struggle between passion and principle which enlisted all our 


sympathy, besides showing the direction of her own on the side | 
Therefore we looked for the successor to Nancy | 


of principle. 
with interest and expectation, and as it did not come very rapidly, 
we believed that Miss Broughton was taking care and pains, as 
well as time, and that such of her critics as had given her good 
advice might hope to find that she had heeded their counsel, 
however little she might be affected by mere contemptuous 
castigation. 

Joan is the result of the longest interval between one novel 
and another of Miss Broughton’s since she began to write, and 
it would be mere affectation to ignore the fact that it haS received 
anything but a favourable judgment from the public and in other 
quarters. A reviewer is not only a reviewer,—he hears books 
talked of in addition to reading them, and sometimes can- 
not avoid hearing them talked of before he reads them. In the 
present instance, it seems to us that the book has been as heed- 
lessly condemned as it has been eagerly read, and that while its 
characteristic defects are fewer in number and less grave of their 
kind than in her preceding works, its merits are of a higher order. 
The author has depicted in her latest heroine a woman so much 
more worthy of the interest which she is intended to inspire than 
her predecessors, that we felt positively sorry for Joan and dis- 
tinctly angry with Miss Broughton when, on reading the last page 
of the third volume, we found the high-minded girl was to marry 
such a creature as Colonel Wolferstan. ‘Thus the book was to 
have the conventional happy endirlg. ‘Don’t bring your people 
to grief in the third volume,” said a practical-minded publisher 
once to a lady who was consulting him about her first novel; ‘the 
papers won’t stand it.” The lady acted on his advice, and spoiled 
her book; for that her people should be brought to grief in the third 
volume had been distinctly conditioned by the first and second. 
We find fault with Miss Broughton because she accepts as a happy 
solution of the dead-lock to which she carefully conducts Joan’s 
fortunes, her ultimate marriage with a man who had done her 
the deadly wrong, and offered her the insult of proposing that 
she should go away with him, though he had married another 
woman almost immediately after Joan’s refusal of him on a 
point of high and honourable feeling. .We find this hard 
to ‘‘stand,” and regard it as the principal flaw in a novel 
which has higher merit of a certain kind than any of the 
author’s previous works. Joan Dering breaks off her newly- 
made engagement with her lover because she discovers—he having 
known it all along—that there is the stain of forgery upon her 
father’s name, and Wolferstan accepts her decision. If such high- 
minded delicacy and sense of the need of unstained honour and 
respect for the mutual happiness of Wolferstan and herself were 
simply consistent with the character of Joan, how could she con- 
template the eternal remembrance, in his company, of what he 
would have made het, had she listened to his appeal :—‘I 
adjure you, come to me, and show me how to believe 
again that there are such things as charity, reverence, high- 
hearted selflessness in the world! In the atmosphere in which I 
live I am fast growing to disbelieve in the existence of such 
things. In the name of all justice, all compassion, help me to 
rebuild my faith!” We have quoted these lines with a double pur- 
pose,—in order to support our own belief that Miss Broughton’s 
deviations from propriety arise from ignorance of the reality 
of the thing she writes about—how else could she possibly 
conceive that a married man would in such a fashion ask a girl, 
whom he had ample reason to respect, to run away with him ?—and 
also to illustrate one of her chief and seemingly unconquerable 


weaknesses. No man of Miss Broughton’s depicting is anything but | 


worthless ; she makes absurd dashes at descriptions of dreadfully 
wicked persons of the male sex, who are terribly fascinating, but 
they are merely well-born individuals with well-cut clothes, rude 
and selfish manners, never-extinguished cigars, and an undis- 


guised contempt for age and sorrow. Wolferstan is as worthlesg 

as any man in any of her books; he is also rather more bully 
and much more vulgar. We do not believe that Miss Brough 
means anything more than to say what she takes to be 9” 
smart thing when she writes, ‘‘He has not got it on his con." 
science that he ever in all his life missed an opportunity of 
squeezing a woman’s hand,” or that she is in the least conscious of 
the coarseness of her description of Wolferstan’s courtship of Lalage 
Beauchamp, when it is read in context with her description of Lalage 
Beauchamp herself; but she must have entirely lost sight of the 
man as she has sketched him when she makes him talk of such quali- 
ties as ‘‘ charity, reverence, and high-hearted selflessness,” even 
as qualities of the woman whom he is endeavouring to tempt to 
her ruin. If she would only draw one middle-class man from 
real life ; if she would, indeed, elaborate such a sketch as that of 
Mr. Smith Deloraine, natural and humorous; if she would show 
us the earnest and systematic side of human lives, instead of the 
| jerky, passionate, fragmentary, and episodicalsides, béaring in mind 
that there is a future for every one whom she does not kill off, to 
suggest itself to the reader’s mind, she would bring out the really 
good stuff there is in her intellect and fancy to far greater ad- 
vantage, and she would avoid the imputations to which, inno- 
cently, in our firm belief, she now lays herself open. “Tis a pity 
when charming women talk of things that they don’t understand,” 
said an old song, truly, and the pity is all the greater when the 
things in question are such as they could not well understand, 
There are passages in Miss Broughton’s novels which constantly 
remind one of that delightful French story of the little girl who, in 
making her first confession, detailed to her astounded spiritual 
director a whole series of atrocious crimes, and wound up with 
the avowal, ‘‘ Et puis, mon pére, je m’accuse d’avoir tué mon 
adversaire en duel.” 

We have not a word to say for Wolferstan, but for Joan, many, 
She is much more life-like than her predecessors, and there are 
exceedingly clever touches in the delineation of her. The dis- 
agreeable, vulgar people among whom Joan’s fallen fortunes cast 
her lot, who are redeemed from utter odiousness only by their 
hospitable kindness to her—which would have extended to put- 
ting blinds to her window and having a clean table-cloth, only 
that they did not mind having no blinds and a soiled table-cloth for 
themselves—are perhaps overdrawn ; but the first succumbing of 
Joan’s courage to the physical discomfort of her new, mean home, 
and then the rising of her fine nature superior to it, and her 
recognition of the good amid the evil, the simple acceptance of 
the vulgar scramble for herself, while she is miserably susceptible 
about it for her selfish and fastidious fine-gentleman lover—she 
betrays her sense of his own innate vulgarity in this—are ad- 
mirably conveyed. In the description of Wolferstan’s would-be 
| juvenile mother, on whose descent from her dressing-room semi- 
| darkness must reign,—in reality because of her paint and powder, 
| but ascribed by a polite family fiction to weak eyes; of her polite 
| insipidity and her total want of feeling; of the poor old master of 

the grand house, as pitiable as Sir Pitt Crawley during the régime 
of Betsy Herrocks, but not wicked like him; of Lalage Beauchamp, 
an exceedingly coarse, but very clever sketch, and consistently 
| worked out afterwards, when Lalage is as strongly as Wolferstan is 
| feebly portrayed,—there is a great deal of cleverness and point. The 
most successful passages in the book are not those into which the 
author puts the most intention—indeed, she occasionally weakens 
a point by touching it up—but occur in the least pretentious por- 
tions of the story. A scene in which Joan’s monosyllabic gravity 
rebukes the vulgar familiarity of a young subaltern who has 
| dropped into a “‘tame-cat” intimacy with her vulgar cousins is very 
amusing, and the little episodes, not too many and not overdone, 
in which the little boys to whom Joan becomes governess exhibit 
themselves as enfants terribles, are very funny. Some vivid descrip- 
tions of out-door scenes and fine touches of sympathy with nature 
remind us of the first attraction Miss Broughton’s books had for 
| us, but she might be just as effective and a little more grammatical 
| « Suitabler,” ‘‘disagreeabler,” and ‘‘solemnest” are forms of 
comparison which strike the ear unpleasantly, and the “ sun] 
| chariots overhead ” is an injustice to two parts of speech at once. 
On one point at least Miss Broughton may, in the present 
instance, claim unstinted praise. We can hardly pity Joan Dering 
for the vulgar cousins, Bell and Diana, and the untidy ways of 
Portland Villa, when we are introduced—and that is, as she was, 
at the hall-door—to such a delightful group of dogs as those 
‘who have been named, after a succession of disappointing 
officers, “Regy,” ‘ Algy,” ‘ Charley,” and “Mr. Brown.” 
The latter, Diana explains to her cousin, ‘‘ used to be Bobby, 
|after Bobby Butler, until Bobby Butler behaved so badly 
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| 
to Bell,” when he was rechristened ‘‘ Mr. Brown,” after anotheF 
man in the same regiment, in order that Bell should not 
be reminded of the inconstant swain. The dogs are delightful, 
especially ‘«‘ Mr. Brown,” an unmistakable study from life; they 
brighten and cheer up the dingy interior of the Moberly house- 
hold; all the incidental allusions to them are very quaint and 
funny ; for instance, when Bell says, apropos of a hole in the carpet 
of long standing, ‘1 suppose Sarah has no time to mendit, and 
after all it does no great harm, when one remembers where it is, and 
the dogs like it,” and when Mrs. Moberly says to Joan, who can't 
eat a wedge of beef, supposed to be a dainty grill, ‘Give it to ‘ Mr. 
Brown,’ he’s the one who does not mind musiard.” We cordially 
like Diana when she answers Joan, who asks her whether a new 
dog who is expected to join the party is to be ‘ indoors or out 
of doors ?”—‘“‘ Indoors, of course, I should as soon think of turn- 
ing mother into the yard as of cooping up a dog there ; and after 
all, one does not make much difference either way. If one has 
six, one may just as well have seven.” This line of argument is 
like that by which an Irish peasant ‘‘house-father” reconciles 
himself to the gifts of fortune when the “ nurse-child ” is left on 
his hands, and it is almost as pleasant a note of character. We 
cannot say that Miss Broughton’s latest novel comes up to our 
expectations, but we are sincerely grateful to her for Joan Dering 
and “ Mr. Brown.” 





PAULI’S “SIMON DE MONTFORT.”* 

Arrer a long neglect, it seems as if the name and character of 
Simon de Montfort were destined to occupy a prominent position 
in the historical literature of the present day. Besides the 
references to him in the general histories of the time which 
have recently been published, and which embody the latest 
results of modern research into that period, there have appeared, 
or are announced as about to appear, several monographs, enter- 
ing more in detail into the history and motives of the great Earl 
of Leicester. The latest of these studies of character, which now 
lies before us, proceeds from the pen of a writer who has already 
gained a considerable reputation among students of English his- 
tory. Although a foreigner, Mr. Pauli seems to regard the insti- 
tutions of this country with an almost filial reverence and affec- 
tion, and he has the advantage: over most foreigners of being 
guarded, by his conversance with the original sources of English 
history, against the absurd errors natural to any one who pro- 
fesses to give an account of the habits of a nation other than his 
own. The days of Simon de Montfort are so far removed, in 
point of time, from the present, that Englishmen and foreigners 
are pretty much on a par when they attempt to estimate and 
realise them, 

Where so much must be conjectural deduction from the few 
isolated facts scattered through contemporary records, an intelli- 
gent foreigner who has studied the period, and is familiar with 
such documents, may prove a safer guide than a less well-read 
Englishman ; and it is to be remembered that as we go backwards 
to the earlier history of nations of similar race, we are more and 
more likely to find ourselves on platforms common to both, and on 
which students of both nations may find themselves equally at home. 
It is not surprising, then, that we are not troubled in Mr. Pauli’s 
pages with the blunders of a stranger or neophyte, and in turn- 
ing them over we had every reason to hope that we should meet 
with a thoroughly satisfactory exposition of all that can at pre- 
sent be ascertained of the career of one of the most important 
agents in the development of modern civilisation. Instead of 
this, we are sorry to say we have found a book difficult to 
read, very confused in the arrangement of facts, and singularly 
wanting in that backbone of a distinct conception in the mind of 
the writer of the character of his hero as a whole, which is 
essential to any successful effort to realise the events of his life to 
a reader. We have little doubt, indeed, that our author's 
pages contain nearly every fact of significance which can be re- 
covered respecting the subject of his memoir, but where is the 
actual Simon de Montfort whom we expected to have built up 
for us out of these materials? He may exist in the author’s mind, 


but if so, he has left him in that state in which, perhaps, | 


he might be best described, after Mr. Matthew Arnold's fashion, 
as that ‘‘ which makes for popular representation.” To increase 
this indistinctness, and render still more heavy the painful duties 
of a critic, Mr. Pauli speaks to us through the medium of a so- 


called translator, whose idea of her vocation seems to be that of 
vicki cngli yermé icti * j 
picking out the English of German words from a dictionary, one | upon no common principle, except that of resentment excited by 





* Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the Creator of the House of Commons. By 
Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Introduction by Harriet 
Martineau. London: Triibner and Oo. 1876. 





by one, and leaving the result to the unaided intelligence of her 
readers. Whatever language Miss Goodwin may think she has 
attained in her rendering of Mr. Pauli, she has certainly not suc- 
ceeded in presenting us with many sentences in the English 
tongue, if by that we are to understand an arrangement of words 
and sentences which is easily understood by an ordinary English- 
man. It isa serious injury to the interests of literature when a 
work of such a character is intrusted to such incompetent hands, 
Miss Martineau’s preface to the work is well and clearly written, 
and is interesting from its being probably one of the last 
productions of her pen, but it is of too general a character to call 
for any especial reference on our part. The “ Life of Simon de 
Montfort ” has yet to be written, and we do not think we shall be 
far wrong in adding that the time is not yet come when it can be 
properly written. At present, at any rate, the materials at our 
disposal are very scanty, and too much is left to inference and 
conjecture to offer a safe basis for any absolute conclusions. All 
that we can do is to direct attention to a few salient points, which 
we think must be regarded as leading landmarks in any attempt 
to sketch his character. 

In the first place, his mind was formed by circumstances of a 
European rather than of an insular cast. Whatever the prejudices 
may have been that he thus imbibed, they were not especially 
English, and he approached the field of English politics with a 
mind wholly unbiassed, at any rate in the direction of English 
popular feeling. Whatever bias there was in his mind must have 
lain on the side of Royal authority and Court privileges. If he 
afterwards became the leader and representative of English 
national sentiment, he must have become so either through a strong 
personal conviction of its truth and justice, slowly acquired by 
close observation of passing events, or with the wilful purpose of 
making use of popular discontent for his own personal, ambitious 
ends. We must choose between these alternatives, and it seems 
to us a great defect in Mr. Pauli’s book that, while speaking in 
general of the disinterested patriotism and high moral character 
of De Montfort, he throws in every now and then vague accusa- 
tions of ambition and self-seeking, without attempting to support 
these epithets by any specific facts; and then, a sentence or two 
later, returns to his unreserved panegyric as if no such im- 
putation had ever been cast by him. If he really thought that 
De Montfort was then animated by merely selfish motives, he 
should have modified his previous and subsequent praises of him, 
and not have left his character to the mercy of these unexplained 
and seemingly-haphazard reflections. Another important point to 
be kept well in mind in forming our estimate of De Montfort is 
that his reputation rests not merely on the popular verdict of both 
clergy and laity, but on the sustained judgment of such men as 
Grosseteste and Walter de Cantilupe, of the leaders of the Order 
of Friars, which especially represented at that time reformation 
and progress, of the University of Oxford, and even, during the 
greatest part of his career, of Louis IX. of France, whose appre- 












































ciation of right and the right men has given him such a remark- 
able moral position in the history of that age. The common 
people loved the Earl during his life, and lamented him as a 
martyr to the liberties of England. The clergy regarded him as 
the truest friend of the real interests of religion, and (though 
informally) canonised him as a saint; the learned statesman- 
bishops advised with him and sympathised with him on the basis of 
a common high morality; the University threw all the weight of 
its influence and the enthusiasm of its younger members on his 
side, and St. Louis again and again pronounced judgment in his 
favour against imputations supported by the whole weight of 
Henry III.’s authority, and of the Earl’s feudal and personal 
enemies. Nor did he abandon De Montfort ultimately, except 
on the ground of his having restrained unduly the Royal power, 
























or in other words, having been too entirely an English patriot. 
| Another point in the career of Simon de Montfort which seems 
| to be established is that though he acted so often as the leader 
|of the greater Barons of England, he never identified himself 
'so entirely and exclusively with their interests as a class as 
|to shut out from his view the rights of other classes in the 
‘community. In reading Mr. Pauli’s pages, one cannot help 
‘feeling that if the great Earl had devoted himself abso- 
|lutely to any one interest in the State, he might have 
| escaped to a great extent, the difficulties and the desertion that 
| he encountered. But he preferred the wider view of a statesman 
| and a patriot, and by insisting on keeping in view the varying 
| interests of all parties, fell a victim at last to a combination formed 


















| his opposition to the gratification of separate selfish interests, 


‘Though a shrewd man in many respects, De Montfort failed to 
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make friends with the mammon of unrighteousness, so as to be | tous les malheurs de l’Empire.” This, we think, is too harshly gaj 
received into their everlasting habitations. It is a great justifi- | but there can be little doubt that the impolitic way in which the 
cation of his conduct in the latter part of his career that the | British Ministry treated their fallen antagonist counted for much 
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younger Earl of Gloucester, whose desertion destroyed De Montfort, 
found himself in a year or two compelled to assume the very posi- 
tion towards the King which he had denounced his former friend 
for assuming, and that Prince Edward himself was ultimately 
compelled to carry out and establish, as a part of the settled Con- 
stitution of England, that representation of all interests in the 
community with which the cause of De Montfort was identified. 
When we add to this subsequent practical recantation on the 
part of Edward the fact that up to the time of De Montfort’s 
curtailment of the Royal prerogative in the pursuit of this object, 
Edward had been his friend and admirer, we can have little 
doubt as to where the justice lies in the controversy 
between them. Nor should it be forgotten that in the French 
provinces entrusted to his Government, De Montfort pursued 
the same even course of justice between the upper and middle 
classes which he held in England, and as in England, reaped the 
love of the many and the bitter hatred of the few. The two 
blots in the character of the great Earl, for which there seems to 
be some authority, are his violent temper on certain extreme 
occasions (which led him to descend to undignified and disre- 
spectful altercation with the King, and thus probably fostered 
more dislike in the mind of that weak prince than was due even to 
the interference with his prerogative) and his want of control over 
his own sons, who appear to have created much ill-feeling against 
their father’s cause by their own acts, both public and private, 
and who seem not to have been called to that reckoning which 
De Montfort exacted in the case of every one else. The violent 
conduct and miserable fate of these young men after the fall of 
their father appear to corroborate the imputations cast upon them 
during his lifetime by several of the chroniclers. It is probable 
that De Montfort found it impossible to call his sons to account 
without alienating their own personal adherents, but if so, he 
paid dearly in the end for this mistaken timidity. Dislike of De 
Montfort’s sons, rather than of De Montfort himself, seems to 
have had a great deal to do with the desertion of some of the 
Barons, if not also of the younger members of King Henry's 
family. 





LANFREY’S NAPOLEON.* 
**No one,” says Butler, “‘ ever did a designed injury to another, 
but at the same time he did a much greater to himself.” The 
clear-headed Bishop was thinking of the evil which injustice 
works in the heart and brain of the wrong-doer, but the effects 


in the strange view which the world was for a time content to take 
of her ‘‘ conqueror and captive.” This view was something more 
than fantastical, and forms a striking contrast to the cold jp. 


judged after Sedan. Mr. Browning’s tenebrific analysis of the 
exile of Chiselhurst did not sink much more swiftly into 


of the exile of St. Helena. One of the greatest poets of Italy and 
one of the greatest poets of England threw their wreaths upon 
his prison and upon his tomb; and if Goethe did not add hig 
voice as a poet to the voices of Byron and Manzoni, he never, ag 
a philosopher, spoke of the famous emperor otherwise than with 
admiration and respect, while the Grenadiers of Heine and the 
Midnight Review of Zedlitz bear witness to the strange enthu- 
siasm (Schwérmerei) which arose even in Germany for the op- 
pressor who had used her so ill. In England, long before the 
‘roar round Hougomont” had ceased to ring in the ears of men, 
Napoleon was already more popular than his conqueror. His 
boots, his little hat, his grey overcoat, became household sights 
on mantle-pieces and walls where no counterfeit presentment of 
Wellington appeared ; and as a domestic ornament he eclipsed 
the Prince Regent as completely as in our own time Garibaldi 
eclipsed the Prince Consort. Scott’s life of him was a fiasco, but 
Lockhart’s vigorous sketch—and Lockhart drew his inspira- 
tion straight from Las Cases and Montholon—attained at 
one bound a wide-spread popularity which it has never since 
lost. In France, Napoleon’s posthumous fame was still more for- 
tunate, for it found in Béranger the vates sacer whom the brave 
who lived before Agamemnon lacked; and the people’s love for 
the memory of their idol, spurning the bonds of sense and truth, 
became a cult and fetish-worship for men to read and run. But 
the reaction came at last, and even while Thiers was penning his 
brilliant apotheosis of the brilliant warrior, the passionate pro- 
tests of Edgar Quinet and the scientific criticisms of Colonel 
Charros were at work to sap this preposterous creed. 

Lanfrey is the legitimate heir of these bold free-thinkers, and his 
work is by far the best history of Napoleon that has hitherto been 
given to the world. But although it is moderation itself com- 
pared with the furious invectives of Michelet, it is still too deeply 
tinged with partisanship to rank as a xrjue és dei, and we may 
say of it, as Carlyle said of Forster’s Life of Cromwell, that it 
‘¢ amounts in result to a vigorous, decisive tearing-up of all the 
old hypotheses on the subject, and an opening of the general 





of that evil have often proved fatal to the wrong-doer’s fame and 
fortunes. This was pre-eminently the case with the First Napo- 
leon. Injustice, in the long-run, tells like dram-drinking on the | 
strongest brain and boldest heart, and a generation which was 
electrified by Rivoli and M:rergo, and stunned by Austerlitz | 
and Jena, saw the peerless victor of those memorable battles 
sink into a listless fainéant at Borodino, and a desperate cast- 
away at Leipsic and Waterloo. Physical deterioration had much 
to do with this, no doubt, but the ulcerous place which bulletins 
could only skin and film was a moral and intellectual gangrene. 
Napoleon, like other men of his type, 
* From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,” 





mind for new.” But it is hard to find a pigeon-hole formula for 
a character so ‘‘ antithetically mixed” as Napoleon’s ; and an im- 
partial writer, in his legitimate dread of falling into the Charyb- 


| dis of hero-worship, runs no small risk of becoming purely and 
simply advocatus diaboli. Such an advocate was Michelet, and 


he barks and snarls as rabidly as one of Scylla’s own hell- 


hounds. D’Enghien, Jaffa, Spain—but no lie can blacken 
Napoleon’s conduct towards Spain—the Pope, Palm, and the 
| Queen of Prussia are thrice-told topics, which it were tedious 
| to reopen here ; but there is something novel and even amusing 
in the onslaught which the imaginative historian makes upon the 
personal appearance of the man whom he detests. Readers of 
Balzac may have been puzzled by the great novelist’s description 


ended by making all mankind his foes. After the Moscow | of Napoleon, as a Sovereign with blue eyes and chestnut locks. 


difference with which his nephew’s character and career were. 


oblivion than the exile himself did. Far different was the lot - 


campaign, his position as Lord of Europe (we do not say as - Michelet says that these chestnut locks were made to look black by 
Emperor of the French, for an hour of resipiscence would have | their owner in his youth a force de pommade, and that the face, 
secured him that after Lutzen or Bautzen), was irrevocably gone. | or rather mask, in which they were set, had neither eye-lashes nor 
His attempts to regain it were doomed to failure as certain as his | eyebrows ; while the eyes themselves were grey, comme une vitrede 
discomfiture was certain in 1815, even if he had handled his superb | verre ow U'on ne voit rien. He adds that the complexion of this mask 
army at Waterloo in a way which might have left him momen- | was an ugly yellow, with nothing of the fine Italian bistre 
tarily master of the field. But this he either failed to see, | jn it, and that the only personal charm which could have touched 
or if he saw it, failed to heed; and even in the eleventh hour) the lady who fell in love with the victor of Marengo must have 
after Montmirail and Vauchamps; his proud heart never dreamed peen the victor’s teeth. But Landor, no friend of Napoleon, 
of recalling confidence by a confession of error. He fell, in the) was struck with the fine olive tint of the First Consul’s complexion ; 
end, like Lucifer; and had he chosen at St. Helena to tell the | and Varnhagen von Ense, another unprejudiced witness, says 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, had he been that the Emperor’s features were undeniably beautiful in the 
more of a philosopher and less of a philistine, he might, indeed, | plastic sense. Countess Brownlow’s testimony is still more de- 
have pointed a moral for the nations, and for those who are put in | cisive, for a young girl’s impressions on such a point are 
authority over them. He chose to do otherwise ; the Spanish ulcer far more valuable than an old man’s cantankerous fancies :— 
and the Austrian match were about all the errors he would admit, and | « We went,” she says, “‘one morning to see a sight seen, I 
‘a Sainte-Héléne,” says Michelet, “‘ de ses tréteaux si haut placés, imagine, by few English now alive,—Bonaparte reviewing his 
le fourbe put faire un Caucase, abusant la pitié publique, et pré- | troops in the Place du Carrousel. For nearly two hours the 
parant, d force de mensonges, une seconde répétition sanglante de great man passed and repassed before the windows close to us. 
| He was attended by Rustan, his favourite Mameluke, in his 


* The History of Napoleon the First. By P. Lanfrey. English Translation. Vol. | . i i 
III. Macmillan and Co. 1876. ’ > ee See Te | eal costume, but my eyes and attention were riveted on 
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Bonaparte. He was then thin, and his figure appeared to be 
mesquin; but how grand was his face, with its handsome features, 
its grave and stern and somewhat melancholy expression, —a 
face, once seen, never to be forgotten ! But Michelet's preju- 
dices are so strong, and his disregard of truth 80 notorious, that 
his bitter attack on Napoleon is not likely to influence opinion 
much. Lanfrey is an historian of a different stamp, and it is the 
animus which permeates his book, rather than any specifically 
false statement in it, which displeases us. Napoleon's crimes 
were so great, and his political blunders so gross, that 
an advocate, “without being lynx-eyed, could not fail 
to draw up a formidable indictment against him. But 
it is a mistake, even from an artistic point of view, to 
paint the Devil too black, and the tendency of recent 
writers to depreciate and disparage the intellectual side of 
Napoleon's character is a serious error. I[t was not entirely for 
evil, or by evil arts alone, that for a quarter of a century he was 
«the foremost man in all this world.” The interest which men 
take in his career would otherwise have died out long ere this. 
But the charm of his name still lingers round his battles, and even 
now men study the details of Marengo and Waterloo with more 
avidity than the details of Sadowa or Gravelotte. A similar 
charm, as is well known, rests on the campaigns of Hannibal. 
and we must look for something in the personal character of these 
two great captains to explain this charm. What that something 
is we have no space here to discuss ; its existence is indisputable 
Perhaps, in Napoleon’s case, the key to the mystery may lie in 
the fact that although, as Wellington said, he sometimes acted as 
if he had no sense at all, he was one of the cleverest men who 
ever lived. Professional soldiers, Turennes, and Condés, and 
Montecuculis, are often very dull dogs, and even such burning 
and shining lights as the great Dukes of Marlborough and 
Wellington fade somewhat to the gaze when looked at away from 
the arena of their triumphs. But it is unjust to compare 
Napoleon, as a professional soldier, with men who were nothing 
else. Asan administrator and legislator he stands in the very 
highest rank; and if his insane scheme of universal conquest 
collapsed completely and miserably, yet the way in which he held 
his own, when the stars in their courses were fighting against him, 
is little short of the miraculous. That he had no one to thank but 
himself for the difficulties which proved too strong for him is true 
enough, but the adroit skill with which time after time he trampled 
upon those difficulties, and conjured the storm which his rashness 
had evoked, is really admirable. Perhaps, indeed, it is the element 
of wonder in his career, an element not wanting in the career 
of Hannibal also, which explains the fascination which that career 
still exercises over the imagination of mankind. Feats of in- 
tellect, when we understand, or think we understand, how they 
are done, soon cease to interest us. But the power of wonder never 
fails. It is from wonder, that if Shakespeare should appear again 
amongst us, we should all rise up, as Charles Lamb said we should, 
to do him reverence ; it is to wonder that is due the imperishable 
interest which attaches to the chequered life, and more than 
chequered character, of Napoleon. The cause of his immense in- 
fluence in the heyday of his prosperity is very plainandsimple. Men’ 
were drawn to him, as Goethe said, because under him they were 
sure of obtaining their object, just as actors attach themselves to 
a new manager of whom they think that he will assign to them 
new parts. Napoleon knew men and their weaknesses, and out 
of their weaknesses he drew his own strength. He met from his 
creatures and courtiers adulation more outrageous than any 
which tickled the ears of Tiberius or Caligula, but wherever the 
pen was not stopped or the mouth closed by his iron hand, there 
no word of abuse was too strong for him. The ‘‘ Modern Attila,” 
the “ Corsican ogre,” the ‘‘ Incarnate Moloch,”—these and simi- 


of religious poems? That the prejudice exists is certain ; 
nine out of every ten persons to whom such a book is 
shown will find some way of putting the book down with- 
out a glance; the methods of accomplishing this little feat 
gracefully are often quite ingenious. The present writer con- 
fesses to a very distinct participation in this perhaps unreasonable 
feeling. The sight of such a book invariably suggests to us possi- 
bilities of bad theology, worse poetry, and a despairing wish for 
what we take to be a great want, namely, a book of devotional 
poetry which shall be at least as universal in its use as the book of 
Common Prayer, if possible, much more so. Of course, such a 
book would have to be compiled from widely different sources, 
and have to express the highest aspirations, the deepest needs of 
suffering or rejoicing humanity, in ‘thoughts which voluntary move 
harmonious numbers.” We need hardly observe that such a book 
does not at present exist, if we except the Book of Psalms, which 
most hymn-writers do their best to spoil when they try to para- 
phrase. There are, of course, grand hymns in existence, grand, not 
in the opinion of a few isolated sects or individuals, but known and 
felt to be good by a general consensus of opinion, which would be 
sung ‘‘ with heart and voice ” in any church or chapel in the land. 
Such is Heber’s “Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty,” 
such is Newman's “ Lead, kindly Light ;” while Wesley, Faber, 
Bernard de Morlaix, and many another might be named as able 
to supply a few verses the Church would not willingly let die ; 
yet, as a whole, the want remains unsupplied. Keble, and we may 
add, Palgrave, are names attractive to the Christian in the quiet 
hours of meditation, when the soul for a moment is finding rest 
in the rhythmical and harmonious expression of its highest 
thought ; but neither supplies altogether the Church’s need, and 
it was, we confess, with a dull sense that we should find very 
little that was likely to meet the real difficulty that we opened the 
pages of Mr. Rawson’s new book. We have been agreeably sur- 
prised. This little volume will commend itself as a pleasure 
to those who have the courage to open it. The poetry is original, 
and our readers shall judge for themselves in the few short extracts 
we can make if it be not worthy of their more careful atten- 
tion, though it is difficult not to do injustice to verses by tearing 
them from their proper setting. The first two or three hymns 
are disappointing, being simply paraphrases of the First and 
Twenty-third Psalms. Addison's version of the latter has not 
yet been equalled, and the stern grandeur of the old words, 
‘‘ Therefore the ungodly shall not be able. to stand in the judge- 
ment: neither the sinners in the congregation of the righteous,”’ 
is not rendered by,— 
“Therefore in the judgment-time 
The ungodly shall not stand ; 
Never join, in bliss sublime, 
The redeemed at God's right hand.” 
And there is something very feeble in the lines,— 
“Yoa! through the vale of darkling death 
I pass, and fear no ill.” 
“ Darkling death” does not, to our minds, in the least sug- 
gest the thought of the Psalm. Our mind misgave us as 
we turned the page, but we found the few weak notes of prelude 
no true indication of the strong, heart-stirring chords that were 
to follow. Here are some stanzas that wed themselves to music at 
once ; they are in a paraphrase of the Twenty-ninth Psalm :— 
“Hark to His voice. The crashing peal 
Rolls o’er the waters wide ; 


The God of glory thundereth, 
Startling the ocean tide. 
Voice of the Lord! in majesty, 
Voice of the Lord! in power ; 
Cedars of sky-girt Lebanon 
Shivered and hurtling cower. 
Voice of the Lord! The mountains flee : 





lar amenities were poured upon him without stint or stay from 
the press and pulpit of England. A marked change followed 
hard, as we have seen, upon his fall, and for once in a way 
the dead lion had the best of it. Much as we should like to | 
see a history of Napoleon written without bias of any kind, and | 
great as were the benefits which he unwittingly conferred upon | 
his victims, by awakening among them that love of liberty which | 
is the salt of all political and national life, the final verdict upon | 
him must unquestionably be,— | 
‘Os ahrdnorro mal bros, boris ToLMdTa ye Glo. 

A BOOK OF SACRED POETRY.* 
Wnuar is the secret of the almost instinctive dislike with 
which most people regard a new volume of hymns or even 





* Hymns, Verses, and Chants. 


By George Rawson. London: Hodder and 
Stonghton. 1876. 





Like their wild herds they leap! 

Tho quivering flames of lightning rush 
Divided from the steep. 

Voice of the Lord! The oaks, all scathed, 
Tremble with frighted scare ; 

The wilderness, it howls in dread! 
The forests are laid bare. 

There is an answer, sweet and calm! 
The song that upward swells, 

When in His temple every soul 
The Lord’s great glory tells. 

O’er the wide deluge He of old 
Sat like a King to reign; 

So sits forever! whilst the storms 
And mad floods rage in vain. 

Safe then His people: shielded well 
By love that cannot cease : 

Their strength is His omnipotence, 
Their blessing is His peace.” 
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When we pass from the Psalms, the rendering of several 
of which is really fine, to hymns arranged for purposes of 
general worship, we are relieved to find, instead of the sermons 
in halting rhyme which too often meet our eyes, something like a 
real, though perhaps the very nature of the subject requires, 
very inadequate expression of deep spiritual feeling. Very few 
hymns indeed embody the highest thought of the soul when it 
would express itself in simple adoration; the best but catch a 
feeble echo of the grand old,— 

‘‘ The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ; 
Let the multitude of the isles be glad thereof.” 
But a devotional cry in which every heart could join should be a 
simpler matter, and notwithstanding many shortcomings, which 
the reader will only too easily discover, Mr. Rawson has, we 
think, in many of the verses before us risen above the ordinary 
level. It is true the ‘“‘cry” sometimes amounts to little more 
than a call for human sympathy and encouragement, as in these 
stanzas :— 
“What of the night, O brothers !—the long night 
Heavily brooding o’er these vales below ?— 
The mountain-tops seem clearer to the sight, 
Sharper in outline, crisper in the snow. 
Colder below, and darker! Watch the heights! 
In silence are the fringes lifting there! 
The angel of the dawn, midst clouds, alights; 
The pale streaks glisten with his presence fair.” 
But this rises higher :— 
‘‘ Orphans are our souls, and poor ; 
Give us from Thy heavenly store 
Faith, love, joy for evermore, 
Comforter Divine. 
Like the dew Thy peace distil, 
Guide, subdue our wayward will, 
Things of Christ unfolding still, 
Comforter Divine. 
With us, for us, intercede, 
And with voiceless groanings plead 
Our unutterable need, 
Comforter Divine.” 
The following stanza is, we think, completely spoiled by the 
last line :— 
‘‘Father, the whole Creation groans, 
Till in Thine own abode, 
Complete in number and in bliss, 
Shine all the sons of God; 
Let them be manifested, Lord, 
One countless, sacred host, 
From every world and bygone time, 
From every clime and coast.” 
The last line, or rather the last word, conveys a sharp and 
narrow limitation of that which it has been the whole object of 
the poet to make grand, limitless. Perhaps the following Evening 
Hymn is, both in its strength and weakness, a fair example of the 
whole collection :— 
‘‘ Father of love and power, 
Guard Thou our evening hour, 
Shield with Thy might. 
For all Thy care this day, 
Our grateful thanks we pay, 
And to our Father pray, 
Bless us to-night! 
Jesus Immanuel ! 
Come in Thy love to dwell 
In hearts contrite. 
For many sins we grieve, 
But we Thy grace receive, 


——e 
whose genius suits children. He wants tenderness and hamour,.., 
Cluck Cluck: a Christmas Story told by Grandpapa Potmouse, 
Edited by Edward Barrington de Fonblanque.  Illustratea 
“F, W. Y.” (Basil Montague Pickering.)—This is an ingonions 
child’s book, on which we rather hesitate to pass a verdict, because we 
have not submitted it to the final test of a clever child’s taste, Some 
of its conceptions are certainly humorous, while others haye o 
our (too adult) minds a somewhat forced character at which we catch 
ourselves trying to smile, But grown-up people are so apt to log 
their appreciation for nonsense, that we confess we attribute some of 
our own want of appreciation to the artificial dulness engrafted op 
us by age. The conception of a pendulous life, in which people of 
twenty-five begin to grow back to babies, and then upwards agaip 
to the stature of twenty-five, so that a girl of twelve will be found 
nursing her little papa, and a boy of ten wheeling his mamma ing 
perambulator, has certainly a fine topsy-turvy effect, and the cop. 
ception of the different classes in Grigland and Flickland is equally 
good. Good, too, is the idea of talking in red and talking in blue 
languages mutually unintelligible,—till the colours get mixed, and then 
the interlocutors both understand each other in violet. But some of the 
nonsense seems to us of a more artificial kind than this, and to need the 
seal of some intelligent child’s hearty approval before the editor of this 
journal could have ventured to pronounce it good. The illustrationsare 
very clever. Life in the Southern Isles ; or, Scenes and Incidents in the 
South Pacific and New Guinea. By the Rev. W. W. Gill. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This is a book of uncommon merit and interest, quite worthy 
to be ranked with Mr. Ellis’s “ Polynesian Researches.” It is not made 
up, as such volumes not uncommonly are, by the paste-and-scissors of a 
stay-at-home traveller; nor does it record the imperfect observations 
and hasty conclusions of some passing visitors. Mr. Gill, who belongs, 
we believe, to what may be called a missionary family, describes almost 
exclusively what he has seen or heard at first-hand. When we say 
that his experience has included a period of twenty-two years, it will 
be seen that he is entitled to a hearing. His accounts of Polynesian 
life and history, especially as relating to some of the smaller islands, 
are of great value. His picture of things as they are now is especially 
vivid, witness his chapter—one which should both entertain and 
touch the reader—on “ Reminiscences of Native Preachers.” Mr. Gillis 
emphatic in his assertion of the benefit which Christianity has con- 
ferred upon the islanders, Nor would it be easy to argue against the 
facts which he produces. The evils which have arisen in some places, 
as notably in Tahiti, have come from distinctly anti-Christian influ- 
ences. The more the missionaries have been left to themselves, the 
more the material welfare of the natives has been promoted. In Samoa, 
for instance, the population has increased. The contrast between an 
island in its heathen condition and the same under undisturbed mis- 
sionary influences is most striking and conclusive. Adventures in 
New Guinea. (Sampson Low.) ‘This purports to be the story of Louis 
Trégance, a French sailor, who was shipwrecked on the island, and 
spent nearly ten years there in captivity. It comes to us as edited by 
the Rey. Henry Crocker, incumbent of a church in New Zealand. 
After recent circumstances, we are, it must be confessed, a little 
shy of New Guinea experiences. Nor is the story quite reassuring. 
Louis, for instance, is saved from being eaten by the circumstance of 
the officiating priest being a Freomason, and he recovers an old friend 
by an event which, unfortunately, is seldom seen out of the pages of a 
novel. With this reservation, we may say that the Adventures in New 
Guinea are very interesting and entertaining. The Stately Homes of 
England, by Ll. Jewitt and S. C. Hall. Second Series. (Virtue and 
Co.) Here we have descriptions by pen and picture of eighteen more 
or less famous houses, of which Belvoir Castle, and Knole, and 
“ Burleigh House, by Stamford Town,” are the most celebrated. We 
should say that the notices are too indiscriminately laudatory. It is 














And on Thy word believe : 
Bless us to-night ! 

Spirit of truth and love, 

Life-giving, holy Dove! 

Shed forth Thy light; 

Heal every inward smart, 

Still every throbbing heart, 

And Thine own peace impart,— 
Bless us to-night !” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Aladdin’s Picture-book. Containing “ Aladdin,” “The Yellow 
Dwarf,” “Princess Belle-Etoile,” “The Hind in the Wood.” With 
twenty-four Illustrations by Walter Crane. (G. Routledge and Sons. )— 
This is splendidly illustrated in its way, but Walter Crane adopts a 
rather hard style of realism, which, with all its merits, has neither the 
humour nor tho delicacy of such illustrations as Cruikshank used to give 
us to similar tales, Compare this most horrible “ Yellow Dwarf,”—a 





figure enough to frighten small children into bad dreams,—with 
Crnikshank’s famous “ Rumpelstiltzchen,” or the old witch in “ Jorinda 
and Jorindel.” 


Walter Crane is a considerable artist, but hardly one 





|few words of criticism, again, 


| which he lives ? 


preposterous, for instance, to say that Clumber is ‘elegant and pic- 
turesque.” It is really as ugly a house as there isin England. Its 
surroundings of wood and water give it all the charm it has. A 
might well have been given to 
the hideous erection with which Wyatt—for, if our memory serves 
us, it was he—disfigured the magnificent site of Lowther Castle. 
The interior is well enough, but the outside quite contemptible. Is it 
necessary to flatter not only the great noble, but also the house in 
There is too much, indeed, of ih» mere *“ Peerage” 
about the book. Could not Mr. Hall find a line ¢» tell us that Crabbe, 
the poet, was once chaplain at Belvoir? These criticisms apart, we 


may say that this is a handsome volume, with good pictures and inter- 





esting reading. 
(Cassell and Co.), is a very lively, chatty volume, full of anecdote and 
story, and connecting places which many young people will know with 
famous events and personages of past times. This is a capital book 
to put into the hands of intelligent boys and _ girls. Sacred 
Heroes and Martyrs, by J. T. Headley, revised by J. W. Kirton 
(Ward, Lock, and Tyler), contains sketches of various Scripture 
characters, which the author has illustrated with the results of recent 
travel and the latest researches into Eastern history and antiquities. 
and to which he has done his best to give a character of reality. Apart 
from occasional exaggeration, as when he says that David, as king and 
military leader, deserves a higher place in history than Cesar, the book 
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’ it much surpasses a period quite recent. It numbers an aggregate of 
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=. worthy of praise.—— From New Year to New Year, by the Author 
p «tT Must Keep the Chimes Going,” &c. (Seeleys), is a volume of 
} and interesting sketches, chiefly on serious subjects, among which 

si k is the most prominent. We can strongly recommend 


issionary Wor . , . 
this little book as of unusual merit. Here is a hint for country par- 


sons. Each child 


iven to _ 
Se produce next year amounted to five barrels, and was sold for jive 


pounds.——We have to mention a second edition of Instinct or Reason ? 
being Tales and Anecdotes of Animal Biography, by Lady Julia Lock- 
wood (Reeves and Turner). os 

The Brahmo Year-Book for 1876. Brief Records of Work and 
Life in the Theistic Churches ef India, Edited by SopLia Dobson 
Collet. (Williams and Norgate.)—In this unpretending pamphlet Miss 

Collet begins a work of much importance for the Theistic Churches of 
India,—namely, a brief record of their work and life for the year,—from 
which the reader will learn the purpose and spirit of the Brahmo 
teachers and some conception of their spiritual services and lessons. A 
brief but careful glossary prefixed gives the reader a translation of those 
technical terms which are so mixed up with the life of the Brahmo 
Churches that they are not usually translated, while they continue, 
nevertheless, very much to mystify English readers. This year-book 
may have the effect, we trust, of interesting Englishmen and English- 
women in this important religious movement, and of affording them 
the information needful for both giving and receiving the aid and sym- 
pathy which Charehes of like spirit can always give each other. 

Two Almanacs of merit, which are nearly equal though not quite 

similar, have to be mentioned,— Whitaker's Almanac (Whitaker) and 
The British Almanac and Companion (The Stationers’ Company).— 
Whitaker ’s information is more various and complote. In his “‘ House 
of Peers” there are the dates of the birth, marriage, and succession of 
each peer. An “ Historic Peerage ” follows, showing “ the dates at which 
the dignities now existing were granted.” This description, however, 
is scarcely correct. Many dignities “ now existing” do not appear in 
the list at all, and these some of the oldest. The Duke of Norfolk, for 
instance, comes under the year 1483, but he holds dignities of much 
earlier date. A table showing these would exhibit the real antiquity 
of our Peerage. Then we have an abridged Army List, and other things 
too numerous too mention. Zhe British Almanac, on the other hand, 
aims higher. It gives an admirable summary of some of the work done 
in the past year in science, reviews the progress made in public health 
and morality, and discusses a varety of other subjects. The architec- 
ture of the year receives special attention. Whitaker's Almanac is an 
admirable book of reference; Zhe British Almanac is a volume to be 
kept. 

The Parliamentary Buff Book for 1876. (Effingham Wilson.) —The 
“Black Book” one might be inclined to call this volume, with so cruel 
a fidelity does it record the doings of our representatives in Parliament. 
The House divided, it seems, two hundred and forty-two times. One 
hundred and twenty members took part in more than half of these 
divisions. In the case of the rest, the balance is against them. Seven 
were not present at all. One—but then he was an official—was never 
absent at all. The first six places are occupied by Conservatives, then 
come two Liberals, Mr. Anderson, M.P. for Glasgow, being one of them, 
an&@M¥. Cowen, of Newcastle, the other, The ayerage attendance seems 
to have increased, This year has not, indeed; the number of the last, but 








in an American Sunday-school had six grains of corn | 
him, or her, to plent for the benefit of some missionary society. | 
’ 


| daughter has contrived that Peter shall assist. Peter has behaved 
with noble gravity in church, but has indemnified himself by a some- 
| what uproarious exhibition of his delight in the churchyard, whereupon 
| “ some folks looked shocked, and said the dog didn’t know how to behave 
himself,and shouldn't be allowed to go on that way in the churchyard :"— 

* Bessie, leaning on her husband, said, ‘Oh, Kit, call him; the 
Rector won’t be pleased. I was so frightened when I saw Peter in 
chureh.”—‘ Nay, nay,’ suid her father,‘ let him alone, he’s only a dog; 
would you have him behave like a Christian ?’—‘ I'd like all Christians to 
behave like him,’ replied Helen (the Rector’s daughter) ; ‘ let him alone; 
only a dog, indeed !’—‘ Well, Miss Helen, I never heard as ho was aught 
else ; he’s a dog, and a fine dog, and what would you bave us say about 
him ?’—‘Say, why that he’s the best friend Kit ever had ; a friend that has 
never led him into mischief. Don’t talk about his being only a dog, as 
if he was to be pitied for it. He’s as happy as a prince, perhaps hap- 
pier; for though he’s only a dog, I don’t think he ever desired to be 
anything else.’—‘ Ay, contentment’s a grand thing,’ replied the gardener, 
‘but for all that you'll never make me think anything different, Miss 
Helen. . ‘ Peter’s’ nought but a dog, and you can't make him out to be 
aught else.—‘And I’m sure I don’t want to do anything of the kind,’ 
repeated Helen. ‘If Kit’s friend had been a boy, as likely as not he'd 
have turned out a rogue; as it is, when he dies, we shall say he lived 
respected and died lamented, though he was ‘Only a Dog.’” 

A York and a Lancaster Rose. By Annie Keary, Author of “Castle 
Daly,” “ Oldbury,” &c. (Macmillan and Co.)—The central idea of Miss 
Keary’s pretty but somewhat tedious story for young people closely re- 
sembles that of Lady Gertrude Douglas’s novel, “ Linked Lives.” A little 
girl, belonging to people of rank and fortune, is attracted, under cir- 
cumstances which bear a strong resemblance to those which bring 
Mabel Forrester and Katie Mackay together, to a poor child, whose name, 
like her own, is Rose. Their lives become linked, and much moral and 
spiritual good is the result to both. The resemblance between the two 
stories goes no farther. Miss Keary deals only with the early girlhood of 
her heroines, and takes leave of them when they are perfectly content. 
In fact, the concluding dialogue between the White and the Red Roses 
breathes the very essence of optimism :— i 

“T wonder,” said the Red Rose, “ whether in all Londén there are girls 

as happy as we two to-night, in seeing our mothers seated there side by 
side, looking so well.”—‘‘ And oh, so lovely!” says the White Rose, 
*ain’t they, Miss, both on’em? To be sure, my mother has not all 
the pretty red and white in her cheeks that yours has, but then they 
are both alike in this,—they have faces that it does one’s heart good to 
look at, and that make the house home. And then, to see father 
standing there in a black coat! I never wish for the happy valley now, 
Miss; but as you say, I wonder whether there are any other girls any- 
where as well off as we are for fathers and mothers, and sisters and 
brothers, and homes.” 
The sentiments of the White Rose are more correct than her grammar, 
and she is throughout somewhat of a bore. The story is readableenough, 
even for the elderly readers for whom it is not written; it contains a 
very pleasant description of a “ Home,” and the zealous and self-denying 
workers therein, and its purpose is to regulate the undisciplined hearts 
of young people, and teach them by the histories of a few young-lives 
how true it is that “godliness with contentment is great gain.” 

Rakings over Many Seasons. By R.T. Fisher. (Pickering.)—It is 
easier to criticise Mr. Fisher when he translates from English into 
Latin or from Latin into English than when he writes original verse. 
The standard is more readily marked, the canons of taste are more 
distinct. To make dens feminine ; to translate “if I had lived, I cannot 
tell, I might have been his wife,” by ‘‘forsan et ipsa, Deo placitam, 
sim nupta Rubino;” to render “ pulsat pede,” in Horace’s 





58,464 yotes, against 19,244 in 1869. 

Only a Dog. By the Author of “ Hetty’s Resolve,” “ Aunt Annio’s 
Stories,” &c. (Seeley, Jackson,and Halliday.)—We hope that the merit, 
beauty, and usefulness of this little book will be widely recognised. It 
has all the qualities which can be desired in a book for children, and 
none of the defects which we so frequently find in the very best-inten- 
tioned literature for the young. The story is animated, natural, and 
charming, just the right kind of story to make children think ; while 
thoroughly interesting them, there is not a touch of false sentiment or 
a line of cantin it; the sad picture of the destitution of a London street- 
boy is touchingly but quite simply drawn, and the incidents which 
bring the life of the boy, and of Peter, who is “ only a dog,” but becomes 
Kit’s best friend—indeed almost his ‘‘ best man,” for he attends him at 


“quo pede pauperum tabernas regumque turres pulsat,” by “ upon 

the poor man’s hovel and kingly castle treads ;” and still more 

strangely, “ Nunc et campus et arew ” by “‘now thy day is due to camps 

and gatherings ;” to murder the beautiful “ Felices et amplius,” &c., 

by this atrocious stanza,— 

“O happy they whom the close ties of wedlock 
Have firmly joined, and hold for ever, 


To live at ease in that delightful dead-lock, 
Till death their love shall sever,” 


are offences on which it is impossible to pass too severe a sentence. 
New Epir1ons.—We have received a second edition of Silver's Hand- 
book to South Africa. (Silver and Co.)—A very full account is given” 
of the Cape Colony, Natal, tho Diamond-Fields, and the Trans-Orangb 
Republics. Ostrich-farming in Cape Colony, sugar-planting in by 
the vineyards and their produce, every industry, in fact, is 








his wedding—are introduced with perfect skill. Superficial observers, 
who are not so fortunate as to have intimate friends among dogs, may, 
perhaps, feel some doubts about the possibility of a dog’s having so 
thorough a knowledge of family affairs, and dealing with them | 
with such discrimination, as we find imputed to Peter in this 
delightful story, but the reader who knows what there is in 
the heart and in the brain of a clever and loving dog, will recognise 
that Peter is painted from the life. One of the charms of the book | 
is the sense which comes to tho reader that the author had 
intended to tell us about Peter’s death, (there is a hint of that im- 
pending catastrophe, and seven years are passed over with a light and 
airy carelessness which could not be true in the brief life of a dog), 
but that she could not bear it when it came to the point. We honour 
that weakness, and hope that Peter took kindly to Kit’s children and | 
grandchildren, and lived a thousand years. Here is a charming bit | 
of the story ; it is the last, after the wedding, at which the Rector’s | 


| Man). 
acquainted with his subject. 


| Mr. Farley defends himself in his preface from the, 


most satisfactory detail. Any visitor to the country, whether 
tends his visit to be temporary or permanent, could not hav@ a 
guide. We may also mention a second edition of Brown's 
Guide to the Isle of Man. (James Brown and Son, Douglas, Isle of 
Turks and Christians: a Solution of the Eastern (Question, by 
James Farley (Simpkin and Marshall), is the work of @ writer well 
That qualification, when s@ many speak 












changed his views, explaining that he has alwé¢y 
Turkey and its resources, but not of the Turkish / 
have to acknowledge two very elegant reprintg of 

and Robinson Crusoe (Marcus Ward). Papegyprint, 
tions are all that could be wished. Me Ro 

edition of The Arabian Nights Entertafments, 3 
Thomas B. Dalziel. : 
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Alexander (Mrs.), Her Dearest Foe, Cr 8V0 .1+...ssessereeseeeseeeeee-(bentley & Son) 6/0 


Anderson (J.), The Tailor's Complete Instructor in Cutting (J. Menzies & Co.) 10/6 
Argonaut (The), Vol 4 (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
At Sixes and Sevens, cr 8vo (Mozley & Co.) 5/0 
Barnum (P. T.), Lion Jack, 12mo (Low & Co.) 6/0 
Blake (John F.), Astronomical Myths, cr 8vo... ..(Macmillan & Co.) 9/0 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, by J. W. Croker, New ‘Edition, “BVO cesses (J. Murray) 12/0 











Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, Vol 74 ........ e sseerevene SHEN & Co.) 6/6 
Buck (G.), Contributions to Reparative Surgery, 8V0..........s0-+0-++ (H. K. Lewis) 9/0 
Canterbury (Archbishop), Some Thoughts on the Duties ot the Church of 


England, &c., 8vo .........- illan & Co.) 4/6 
Christian Age ‘Annual for 1877 CE. D. Dickinson) 1/6 
Christian Treasury (The), Vol. for 1876 .......... ..(H. Johnstone &Co.) 6/6 
Clere (Mrs.), Rhoda and Adela, the Colonel's Daughters, 12mo (Nisbet & Co.) 3/6 
Coleridge (S. T.), Poetical and Dramatic Works, 4 vols ......(B. M. Pickering) 30/0 
Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876, folio .........(Virtue & Co.) 10/6 
Day of Rest (The), Volume for July to December, 1876........ Strahan & Co.) 3/6 
English Scenery, illustrated by Eminent — Artists, folio ...(Virtue & Co.) 31/6 
Filleul (M.), Pendover; a Story, cr 8vo ‘ (Nelson & Sons) 6/6 
Foster (M.), Text-Book of Physiology, 8V0 .....+..+ soseveseceeeee(Macmillan & Co.) 18/0 
Fraser (Mrs. A.), Her Plighted Troth, 3 vols .++-(Hurst & Blackett) 31 ‘6 
German Love, from the Papers of an Alien, cr 8vo. on .(W. Mullan & Son) 5/0 
Good Things, Volume for July to December, 1876...... enamine (Gtrahan & Co.) 3/6 
Goodeve, Railway Passengers and Railway Companies ...(Stevens & Haynes) 5/0 
Grass, Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Urinary Bladder (H. K. Lewis) 18/0 
Gnillemin (A.), ogee of Physical Forces, Svo .........(Macmillan & Co.) 36/0 
Hervey S L.), My Godmother’s Stories from ny Lands (Whittaker & Co.) 4/6 
Hervey (E. L.), The Feasts of Camelot, 12mo.. . (Whittaker & Co.) 3/6 
Jackson (G. H.), The Sculptor, and other Poe ms, “]2mo0 0 (iTodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Kingston (W. H. G.), Twice Lost, cr 8vo.. sseeeeeeee(Nelson & Sons) 5/0 
Lange (Hermann), New German Met!.od, vol 2, ‘80 : “(Macmillan &Co.) 3/6 
Lever (Chas.), The Knight of Gwynne, vol I, cr 8vo ... (Routledge & Sons) 3/6 
McCausland (D.), Adam and the Adamite, 4th edition, cr 8vo (Bentley & Son) 6/0 
Mill (John), The Ottomans in Europe, 8vo (Weldon & Co.) 7/6 
Neil (James), Palestine —— eopled, cr 8vo (Nisbet & Co.) 2/0 
Net Cast in Many vat olume for 1876 (Bemrose) 2/0 
New and Old, vol 4, 1876, 8vo ..... (Mowbray & Co.) 2/6 
Oort (Dr.) & Hooykaas (Dr.), Bible for Lag | People,vol 5 (Williams & Norgate) 
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6/0 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, by A. H. Clough, roy 8vo......(Low & Co.) 18/0 | 


Preacher's Annual (The), for 1877, 8VO ....ccccsseecesseeesereee —_ (B. “D. Dickinson) 6/0 
Precious Seed: Discourses by Scottish Worthies, cr 8yo.... (Greg & Son) 6/0 





Price (Major Sir R. L.), The Two Americas, 8V0 .......0000 eetecseee(LOW & Co.) 18/0 | 


Hecent Polar Voyages, a Record of Discovery and ‘Adventure (Nelson & Sons) 6/6 
Reid (J. 8.), Passages for Practice in Latin Translation at Sight (Daldy & Co.) 2/6 


Rooper (G.), The Fox at Home, and other Tales, cr 8¥0 .....0...+++ (Hardwicke) 5/0 
Sadler (8. W.), The Last Cruise of the ‘Ariadne,’ cr 8yo (Marcus Ward & Co.) 5/0 
Spurgeon (Rev. C. H.). Twelve Realistic Sketches, &c. .........(J. Clarke & Co.) 1/6 


Study and the Pulpit (The), new series, vol 1 ......-+0.s0:000+0.0.(2. D. Dickinson) 8/0 








| Street, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 


———__ 
Thirlwall (Connop), Remains, Literary and Theological, 2 vols (Daldy & Co) 300 
Thorne (K.), Nelly’s Teachers, and what they Learned ,., creme & eon 

‘Titian, his Life and Times, 2 vols 8vo 2a 
Tozer (H. F. ), Classical Geography, 18m0_ ..........c0ssesees er to We 
Tylor (C.), The Faggot, Gathered and Made Up, 12mo ...(S. Harris & Co ) 16 
Wreath of Indian Stories, by A. L. O. E., cr 8V0 ....secceeeeeeqee( Nelson & coal ) 38 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
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ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK.—Just published, fcap. 4to, price 15s. 
ONGS of MANY SEASONS. By Jemmert Browne. With 
Illustrations specially designed for this Work by Du Maurier, Walter Crane, 
. Morgan, &c.; printed on superior toned paper, handsomely bound whole 
cloth, bevelled boards, red gilt edges; and with special artistic design on cover, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Pewrress and Co., 15 Great Queen 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW STORY by Mrs, LYNN LINTON. 
BELGRAVIA for JANUARY contains 
the First Part of a New Story (Iilus- 


Half-bound, paper boards, 21s; “ Se “aed half- 
bound crimson morocco , 25s. 


The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO. Fif ty The WORKS of 
Engravings from the Graphic, most careful 
printed on the finest plate paper (18in. by 15 in. 5 


DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 9 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, £4 10s. 
HAKESPEARE, 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dycs. Third 
Edition, with Mr. Dyce’s Final Corrections. 


trated) entitled “The WORLD WELL ty 8. 5 ag original Engravings. The Drawings are *,* This Edition is not a mere reprint of that whick 


LOST,” by E. LYNN LINTON, Author 


of “ Patricia Kemball ;” together with a W. Small 


complete Story by WILKIE COLLINS, =. Chan 3% <= 8 Macks, 3 w.|%Glossary, in which the language of the poet, his 


Lawson, H. Weigall, and others. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt,with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. red. Mr. D. 
peoones yce’s edition is a great work, worthy 
C for CHILDREN: a Golden Pf his reputation, and for the present it contains the 


entitled “The CAPTAIN'S LAST LOVE,” 

with an Illustration. 

Now ready, One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 
BELGR AVI 


. Fildes, Helen Paterson, Hubert Herko- 
- appeared in 1857, but presents a text very materially 
mer, Sydney ey Hall, E. J. by tl an a altered and amended from beginning to end, with & 


large body of cri ical Notes almost entirely new, and 


allusions to customs, &c., are fully explained. 
“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet ap- 


‘ Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. With Eight | standard text."—T7imes. 


No. 123, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. Author. 


THE CApTAIN’s Last Love. By Wilkie Collins. | 1LLUSTRATED EDITION of MARK TWAIN'S 
NEW WORK. 


Illustrated by J. W. Morgan. 

SToRY-HUNTING IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. By 
Cuthbert Bede. 

A ScHoor-BoarD Lyric. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 

THE WORLD WELL Lost. Chaps. 1-3. By E. Lynn 
Linton. Illustrated by Henry French 


A JAPANESE HOLIDAY. 


Joseph Nash. 

A FAMILY PARTY IN THE PIAZZA OF ST. PETER. 
Part II. By T. A. Trollope. 

FINDING HIS LEVEL. By James Peyn. 

AN AMATEUR ASSASSIN. 

JuLeT. Chaps. 25-27. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 





NEW STORY by Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Th GENTLEMAN'S MACIZINE for RUSSIA BEFORE 


JANUARY will contain the Opening Chapter 8 


Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
The ADVENTURES of TOM 
a =e TWAIN. by 100 Illustrations. » 
‘ “The earlier part of the book is to our thinking the 
Lagne MAGio Miahon. Be Richard Hengist Horne, | most amusing thing Mark Twain has written. ‘The | {R00 will OPEN on MONDAY, the tat oy etd, oF 
humour is not always uproarious, but it is always 
DovuBLES. By Charles Reade. PartI. Illustrated by | S¢nuine, and sometimes almost pathetic.”—Ad 
The 8vo, UN extra, with GROUN Illustrations, 24s. 
e HUNTING - GR 
GREAT WEST G - SOUNDS the Plains, | Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN.— 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American | 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
Desert. By RicHARD IRVING DopGE, With an 
Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 
Second Edition, price One Shilling. 
EURO 


ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of “Tory Horrors.” 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 
R BURLINGTON HOUSE 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of Works by the Old 
Masters, and by Deceased Masters of the British 


Admission (from 10 till dusk), Is. Catalogue 6d, or 
bound, with pencil, 1s. Season tickets, 5s. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
the WATER-COLOURS.— The Fifteenth Winter 





ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. — 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 
E. By from 10 until 6. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall_—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 











of a NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN arenes 


theo ntity, eavea utSs ISAS: LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Contributions of interest. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, with Illustrations. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1,753, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Miss MISANTHROPE. Chapters 1-3. By Justin 
McCarthy, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN WAR-TIME. 
BIsMARCK’S LITERARY FACULTY. By Dr. F. Hueffer. 
THE RECOVERY OF PALESTINE. By W. Hoprenth | 
Dixon. Illustrated. 
True STORY OF ROMEO AND JULIET. By G. E. Mackay. 
ATHENS UNDER K1nG OTHO. By Walter Thornbury. 
SiREN-SONG. By Joseph Knight. 
THE Boar’s-HEAD DINNER AT OXFORD, AND A GEr- | 
MANIC Sun-Gop. By Karl Blind. 
DereP-SEA EXPLORATION. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 








Mr. ee a NEW PAMPHLET. 
'y, price One Shilling. 


y 
| Schedule.) 
NOTE of an EN GLISH REPUBLICAN 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seyenteen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent, only. 
3. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





on the MUSCOVITE CRUSADE, By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


The LIFE of the GREEKS and) 
ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 
By Ernst Gut and W.KOoNER. Translated from 
the Third German Edition, and Edited by Dr. | 
HUEFFER, With 545 Illustrations. 





The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
F 


LS, 
79 GOWER STHRET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
BROAD CHURCHMAN, in Peacon’s 


te in high honours, of Dublin, 
Orders, Graduate, In, high CONUS,” care of 











JINEER, in Charge of extensive 
B o_o in London eS the Country, 


fora PUPIL. Address“ J. R. T.,” | 


Ay va ante WATERLOW, 24 Birchin Lane, | 
London. 
OWER- STREET SCHOOL for) 
GIRLS will Reopen on Thursday, Janvary 18th. | 
Fees, Two, Three, and Four and a Half Guineas a 
Term. For further particulars, apply at 80 Gower | 


Street. : ; | 
ISS HILL, Miss Octavia Hill, and 

Miss Florence Hill undertake the EDUCA- 

TION of a few RESIDENT PUPILS, at their own | 
house, 14 Nottingham Place, London. The Course | 
comprises Instruction in English, and the Elements of | 
Natural Science, French, German, Latin, and Italian ; | 
Music, Drawing, and Dancing. Inclusive Terms, 


Eighty Guineas @ year. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.) 
—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late | 

Prine radent and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. | 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. | 
Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 











Y. 
ry commences JANUARY 23, 1877. 2 
a YEAR; CLERGYMEN’S 


SONS, £50—A LANCING MAN and} 

OXFORD GRADUATE will prepare YOUNG BOYS 
for the Public Schools on these terms, teach them 
Six hours a day, and give them as good living as most 
Public Schools give. No extras. 
Address, “Churchman,” Spillman’s Court, Rod- 
borough Hill, Gloucestershire. 


HE REV. R. H. HART, Vicar of 

Bentley, Suffolk, formerly Scholar of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, takes P PILS frem the age of 
eight, to be prepared with his own Son fora Public 
School. References: The Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester ; Rev. Dr. Abbott, Head Master 
of the City of London School; Rev. J. Li. Davies, 18 
Blandford Square, London ; Rez. R. H. Quick, 11 Orme 

















es * SEPER. 4 Kildare Place, Dublin. | 


| ” 


CIVIL SERVICE REVIEW, 


! 
| THE 
DECEMBER 30, 1876. 


j 


CARTOON FOR THI!S WEEK, 
| SIR WILLIAM HART-DYKE, BART., M.P. 
PORTRAITS THAT HAVE ALREADY APPEARED :— 

eet) se Mead Lad a ae 


“ Remarkably good likenesses."—Gobe. —— “A series of well-executed portraits.”"—Zcho. 
Price 3d; by post, 3}d. 





Offices: 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD’S PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2rr. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 





SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 


POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 


26 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


Square, Bayswater. 
EAD-MASTERSHIP.—tThe 


Governors of Kimbolton Grammar School, 

Hunts, are prepared to receive applications from 
Candidates (Graduates of some University within the 
British Empire) for the post of Head Master. They 
ropose to proceed to an election in the month of 
Sareery next, and the elected Candidate will be re- 
quired to commence his duties immediately after the 
next Midsummer holidays. Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. C. R. 
WADE-GERY, St. Neots, Hunts. 


RIVATE TUITLION—TWO VACAN- 
CIES.—The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A. (Cambridge Math. Tripos, Le Bas Prizeman, 
1868), assisted by a Graduate in Classical Honours, 
prepares FOUR PUPILS for the University and Com- 
titive Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a 
erm. References: Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
Oxford; Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Bucks; Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Charles Smith, 
Esq., Tutor of Sid. Coll. Camb., and others. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


EEDS HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—Miss LUDLOW, Assistant-Mistress in the 
Leeds Girls’ High School, with the sanction of the 
Council, RECEIVES as BOARDERS YOUNG LADIES 
who attend the Classes at the School, and superintends 
the preparation of their lessons. 
_ Terms, 54 guineas per annum. Medical attendance 
is the only extra. 

The Fees for the School Course, which includes 
History, English Language and Literature, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Latin, French, German, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Harmony, Class-singing, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, and Calisthenics, are from 15 to 18 guineas a year, 
according to the age of the pupils. Instrumental 
Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Address, Miss LUDLOW, St. James's Lodge, Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE (or North 
London) HOSPITAL is in urgent need of Funds 
to meet current expenses. Contributions thankfully 
received by Messrs. COUTTS and CO., Bankers, 
Strand, and by the Secretary at the Hospital. 
Christmas, 1876. H. J. KELLY, R.N. 


ONDON HOMCQOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street, W.O. 
Additional Funds indispensable. Unendowed, 440 
{n-patients, 6,000 Out-patients, during 1876. Attend- 
ances of Patients in 1876, 17,000. Numbers now in 
Wards, 50. Accidents, surgical, and urgent cases 
admitted. Trained Nurses, 

















AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FenDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELEcTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PApreR-MaAcHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BepsTgADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
Disn Covers—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 1ls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. a= Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
LAmps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, ant Lron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TuRNeRY Goons, BausHes, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollera, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASsS—Dinuer, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the fr quently made, “ that the com tion 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled al] attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted Md the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
overed, 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Oroup,Fever, Agué 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &t. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. Bouton and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess, this great advantage over all othér 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that’ it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 

Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
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EBURY, Chairman of the Board of Management. 
G, A. CROSS, Secretary. 
Bankers, PRESCOTT, GROTE, and CO. 
RIT ISH MUSEUM.—In future, the 
British Museum will be closed for the pur- 
poses of cleaning, &c., during the first week in Febru- 
ary, the first week in May, and the first week in 








a SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 





In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 








October, instead of as hitherto, during the first week 
in January, May, and September. 
— J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
ritish Museum, December 9, 1876. 


ALOMINO, dry delicate SHERRY, 
é 308. per dozen. Produced from one of the 
nest Grapes grown in Spain. Recommended with 
confidence. Railway paid. 
HENRY BRETT and CO., 26 and 27 High Holborn. 





and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 


PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 

Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the ‘ 
“ GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts’% Prilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 

the woarer. © 












Established 1829. 
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HURCH of ENGLAND INCUM- 
BENTS' SUSTENTATION FUND. 
TRUSTEES. 

His Grace the DuKE of NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The Most Hon. the MARQUIS of LoRNz, K.T., M.P. 

The Right Hon. LORD SELBORNE. 

COUNCIL. 
His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York. 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie. 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Harrowby, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Wharnciliffe. 
The Right Hon. Lord Selborne. 
The Right Hon. Lord Muncaster, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Prolocutor of the Convocation of 

Canterbury. 

The Hon. and Very Rev. the Prolocutor of the Convo- 
tion of York. 

Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Objeet.—To ensure as far as possible that no Incum- 
bent of the Church of England sball have less than 
£200 a year. Out of 14,000 benefices, there are still 
nearly 4,000 with incomes below £200 a year. 

The Fund is divided into two branches :— 

A. Endowment of benefices. 

B, Annual grants out of contributions which may be 
specially appropriated for the purpose. Thereare at 
present scarcely £2,000 in hand for distribution in May 
next. The Council earnestly desire to obtain steady 
annual support, so as to enable them to carry on their 
work, the necessity for which does not need argument, 
and they venture to repeat their former strong appeal 
to all those who feel disposed to help forward their 
effort. 

All communications should be addressed to the 
SECRETARY, 4 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 


SUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready .o travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for householl mourn- 
ing at @ great saving to large or small families, 


A 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 





48s i L WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLL:— 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to thesmell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky. 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


V ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
p — holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in apes pone to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in cas’ 


” 





8 and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Mesers. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. ¥ 7 

YURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece 
SYMINGTON’S 

ATENT PEA FLOUR, 

is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
In packets, 1d, 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, 1s, Is 6d, 
and 3s each. 

W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
Sold by all Grocers. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

** The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
re ’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”—food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS, 
P 











ROFESSOR ERASMUS WILSON, 


F.R.S., says, ‘‘ The most agreeable and refresh- 


ing of Balms for the Skin is 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, or for Shaving. 
In Tablets, One Shilling each. 
Sold by every Chemist and Hairdresser. 








AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
“jy Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, 8.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General! Manager. 
JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all pene erry  LOVELL. 
ILLIA 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
TMHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANOE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNOITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 

Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Par- 
ticipating class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Iusurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Rep ort of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Com- 
pany. 

*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christ- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefro m. 


_ MILLION STERLING #sehas 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta,Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 











Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Esq. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 

Bart. Augustus Prevost, i 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. M.P. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| Henry Vigne, Esq. 





Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 


invested ove «+s £1,000,000 
Total Funds, about... oes see 3,000,000 
Total Annual Incgme, upwards of... 400,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas should 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th January. 


| j UNYADA JANOS. — HunGarian 
j APERIENT WATER.—Caution: Circumstances 
which have come to the knowledge of Andreas 
Saxlehner Buda Pest, sole proprietor of the Hunyadi 
Janos Spring, compel him to warn the British public 
against spurious imitations. To secure genuineness, 
purchasers should see that every bottle has on the 
oe the name of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, 
ondon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—These Pills 

are more efficacious in strengthening a de- 
bilitated constitution than any other medicine in the 
world. Persons of nervous habit of body, and all 
who are suffering from weak digestive organs, or 
whose health has become deranged by bilious affec- 
tion, disordered stomach, or liver complaints, should 
lose no time in giving these admirable Pills a fair 
trial. Coughs, colds, asthma, or shortness of breath 
are also wituin the range of the sanative powers of 
this very remarkable medicine. The cures effected 
by these Pills are not superficial or temporary, but 
complete and permanent. They are as mild as they 
are efficacious, and may be given with confidence to 
delicate females and children. Their action on the 
liver, stomach, and bowels is immediate, beneficial, 
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i 
S PECIALTIES for INVALIDg, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 

MAYFAIR, W. . 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE'S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury, 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street 
Leicester Square, London. ' 


EPPS’S 


— COCOA. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 














Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enaime! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and OONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUOES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as <a 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, ve 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Porman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
CURE (this week) of an OLD WINTER COUGH by 
D R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.— From Mr. Dickson, Chemist, 
Bridgefoot, Warrington.—* A person who had suffered 
for some years, especially in the winter, from a dis- 
tressing cough, has been cured by their use.” In 
asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, rheu- 
matism, and all hysterical and nervous complaints, 
they give instant relief. Sold by all druggists at 1s 1jd 
and 3s 9d per box. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN' LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 2is, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


_ NEW PATENT. if 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Pi y, 
London. 














and lasting, restoring health in every case. 
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HE EDIN BURGH REVIEW, 

T Y 7, will be pam —— ranae | 
ts inten or on canno 

160 ea by the. Publishers later than Monday, 
a4 a TONGMANS and Oo., 39 Paternoster Row, E.0. 


Lo a to = i 
UO aa a) 
+ on QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
VERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
oouING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS by 
oe a 4 MurrAY, Albemarle Street. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1877. No. DOCXXXYV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue SHADOW OF THE Door. 
In THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
‘A WomAN-HaTer. Part VIII. 
George SAND. 
WEARINESS: A TALE FROM FRANCE. 
Cupp SCHOOLED. 
THE NEW YEAR 
W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


presen MAGAZINE. No. 





LXXXV. JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Jon JONSONN’S SAGA: the Genuine Autobiography of 
@ Modern Icelander. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
FIELDS AND FIeLD-SPporTs IN MADRAS. 
QUARTER-SESSIONS UNDER CHARLES I. 
THE “ROMAN DE RENART" AND LA FONTAINE. 
British TRADE.—No. V. Austro-Hungary and Ger- 


many. 
THE TEUTONIC TREE OF EXISTENCE, 


ARIUCCIA. ° 
= London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Pusiic-HoUSE REFORM. By the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, M.P. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. By G. A. Simcox. 
ENGLISH LANDOWNERSHIP. By G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
Free ScHoois. By J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
By E. A. Freeman. 
Taree New Novets. By A. Lang. 
GRowTH OF INDIAN CLANS AND OAsTES. By A. C. 





ll. 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND Our ROAD TO INDIA. By Sir 
H. Havelock. M.P. 
Homes AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Now ready (Une Shilling), No 205. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. With Lllustrations by GEorGE 
pu Mavurizr and FRANK DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 

Eremwsé; on, MY FATHER'S SIN. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) Chap. 12. Gold and Grief. 13. The Sawyer's 
Prayer. 14. Not Far to Seek. 15. Brought to Bank. 
16. Firm and Infirm. 

“GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE™ AND THE GUSTO PICARESCO. 

HEROBS AND VALETS. 

ANECDOTES OF AN EPICURE. 

From STRATFORD TO LONDON. 

“OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES.” 

DvAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

CariTi. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 22. Mystified. 
23. A Remonstrance. 24. On the other Side of the 





Wall. 
London: Smits, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
TOWARDS 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

1. MopeRN ATHEISM: ITS ATTITUDE 
Moxatity. By W. H. Mallock. 

2. THe HistoRY, FUNCTIONS, AND PROSPECTS OF 
FRIENDLY Societies. By the Rev. W. Walter 
Edwards. 

3. IMPERFECT GENIUS: WILLIAM BLAKE. By H. G. 
Hewlett. Part 2. 

4. AN INNER VIEW OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. By 
the Rey. R. F. Littledale, D.O.L. 

5. Tot BuppHist DOCTRINE OF NIRVANA. By T. W. 
Rhys Davids. 

6. WEIMAR UNDER SCHILLER AND GOETHE. By H. 
Schiitz Wilson. 

7. Tak Eraics or Beuier. By Professor Clifford. 

8, ECONOMIC FALLACIES: Fru& TRADE v. PROTECTION. 
By Sir Anthony Musgrave. 

STRAHAN.and Co. (Limited), London. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
JANUARY, 1877. 
i, Toe Tave IDEA OF Divine Kosmos. By the Hon. 
Roden Noel. 
2. Hours or THOvuGHT ON SACRED THINGS. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. 
3. THE New MS. oF CLEMENT OF Rome. By James 
Donaldson, LL.D. 
4. Taz New ELEMENTARY EpucaTion Act. By J. 
Allanson Picton, M.A. 
5. THE LiverPooL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY OF 1839. 
By Charles Wicksteed, B.A. 
6. ReLigious ScEpTIcIsM: ITS ULTIMATE RESULTS. By 
_ _~: Reginald Statham. 
7. THE LEGEND OF PeTgeR. By Albert Révilie, D.D. 
8. MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
9. Novices OF BOOKS. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Youn G 


A Magazine for the Young, free from Dogmatic 
Teaching. Richly Iustrated. Vol. I. Price 1s 6d. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London; SMART and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Row, London. 








DAY S. 





ON THURSDAY NEXT, 


THE 4TH OF JANUARY. 


NO. L. OF 


“ 
T R U T H.” 
THE NEW WEEKLY LONDON PAPER. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


“ TRUTH” will deal with the current topics of the 
day in as kindly a manner as the name of the Journal 
permits. 


OFFICES : 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING— 
79 QUEEN STREET, E.C. 


PUBLISHING— 
10 BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


“TRUTH” will be on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Sons’ and Mr. Willing’s Bookstalls, and at all the 
principal Newsagents in Town and Country, or will be 
forwarded direct from the Office, the yearly subscrip- 
tion, free by post, being 28s, payable in advance. 








All communications should be addressed to Mr. 
HENRY LABOUCHERE, or to Mr. HORACE 
VOULES, at the Offices of the Paper, 79 Queen Street, 
EC. 





Now ready, price 6d, post free, 7d. 

IHE LONDON MAGAZINE (January), 

a Monthly of Light Literature, &c. Containing 

“ Mayfair,” “The North Pole, and Claims to its Dis- 

covery,” “ The Artist of Piccadilly Pavement,” ‘The 
Prophet of Chelsea,” &c., &c. 

London: JAMES BLACKWOOD and Co., Lovell’s Court, 

Paternoster Row. 


No. C, New Series 64, price 3s 6d. January, 1877. 
T=. JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association). Edited by HENRY MAupDs- 
Ley, M.D., and T. 8S. CLouston, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 
1, CONTRIBUTION TO THE STATISTICS OF INSANITY. By 
Arthur Mitchell, M.D. 
2. ON THE PREVALENCE OF THE CAUSES OF INSANITY 
AMONG THE ANCIENTS. By D. Hack Tuke, M.D. 
3. TORQUATO TASSO. 
4. CASE OF HOMICIDE BY AN INSANE PERSON. By 
5. 





Frederick Needham, M.D. 

. THE IMPORTANCE OF UNIFORMITY IN MICROSCOPICAL 
OBSERVATIONS OF BRAIN STRUCTURE. By A. H 
Newth, M.D. 

3. ASHORT ACCOUNT OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
MENTAL DISEASE SECTION AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
MEDICAL CONGRESS HELD AT PHILADELPHIA IN 
1876. By Fletcher Beach, M.B. 

Clinical Notes and Cases.—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter. — Reviews. — Psychological Retrospect.— 
Report of Quarterly Meeting of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association. — Correspondeuce, — Appoint- 
ments, &c. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 

J. and A. CauRCHILL, New Burlington Street. 

“ The Oldest, Best, and Ch t of the He hold 
Magazines.” 

HE LADIES’ TREASURY: a 
Household Magazine of Literature, Education, 
and Fashion. 6d monthly ; by post, 7d. 

The JANUARY Part, commenciug a New Volume, 

contains :— 

The Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story, by the 
Author of “ St. Elmo,” entitled, A Lire’s DRAMA. 

“Curiosity.” A Full-Paged Lilustration, printed on 
toned paper. 

Dame DuRDEN’s New Year's Visit. A Comedy, in 
Two Acts. By R. Henry. 

THE STORY OF MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 

Susan's MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

One DAY IN GENOA. 

A CHARADE OF TWO SYLLABLES. In Three Acts. 

FinGer-RinG Lore. (Illustrated.) 

NOTES ON DRESSMAKING. PARISIAN GOSSIP. 

Frenou Lessons : Cookery—On Dits. 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION-PLATE OF THE NEWEST 

Costu MES. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS :—Girl's Costume—The Coun- 

tess Morning Toilet—The Damasse Costume—The 

Caprice—Bride’s Peignoir—The Corset Band—Jupe 

Parisian—Sealskin Skating-Jacket—Girl's Hat. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS:—New Straw Work— 

ew Design for Fringe. 

London : BEMROSE and SONS, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 











13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Historic Chateaux. By Alex- 


ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, Lis. 


“A very inter volume.”—7imes. 
“ The perusal of this volume will enlighten, instruct, 
and interest the reader."—Court Journal. 


Tales of our Great Families. By 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ An entertaining, valuable, and instructive work.” 


—Telegraph. 
“ Replete with interest, information, and anecdote.” 
—Court Journal. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor CHARLES DuKE YONGE. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 

“ A work of remarkable merit and interest, which 
will become the most popular English history of 

Marie Antoinette."—Spectator. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “ Guardian and 
Lover,” &c. 3 vols. 


Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. [January 5. 


Glencairn. ByIza Duffus Hardy. 


“ A remarkable and fascinating book. The pictures 
of nature and human manners are excellent."—Post. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana 
M. CRAIK. 2 vols., 21s. 
“This book is, in our judgment, most unusually 
e—— truth and delicacy of the character- 
wing are most remarkable."—Academy. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By 


GrEor@GR MacDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into 
human nature, and its poetry, place this book in the 
first rank of novels of the year."—John Bull. 


Ses 8 


“+A very well-written and readable novel."— Vanity 
Fair. 








Now ready. 
OST OFFICE LONDON 
DIRECTORY for 1877. (78th year.) Prices: 
Complete Edition, 40s; Small Edition, 18s; and 
Smallest Edition, 12s, with Map. 

POST OFFICE DIRECTORY of BIRMINGHAM, 
with Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Stafford- 
shire (8th edition). Price 36s, with Maps. 

KELLY and Co., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W.C.; SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and 
all Booksellers. 


RANVILLE HOTEL, RAMSGATE, 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 


RANVILLE SPECIAL EXPRESS. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
South-Eastern Railway to run a FIRST- 
CLASS SPECIAL PRIVATE EXPRESS 
to Ramsgate every Friday until further 
notice, from Charing Cross at 3.45, and 
Cannon Street at 3.50, arriving at Rams- 
te at 6 p.m. (Table d'hote at the 
otel at 7 pm returning every 
Monday at 630 a.m. arriving in 
town at 10.45. Fares: Return Tickets, 
30s. An allowance of 128 6d made to 
visitors staying at the Granville Hotel, 
and epecial terms for families. RETURN 
TICKETS can be obtained at the fol- 
lowing addresses: — Mitchell's, Old 
Bond Street; Midiand Grand Hotel, 
Midland Railway; Bailey's Hotel, Glou- 
cester Road, South Kensington; Gaze's 
Tourist Ticket Office, 140 Strand; 
Bowles's American Reading Rooms, 440 
Strand; Bailey and Co., 10 King Street, 
St. James's; Hays’s, Royal Exchange, 
corner of Cornhill; Army and Navy 
Toilet Club, 24 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.; Pottle, Royal Exchange. High- 
class amusing entertainments are given 
every Saturday night in the Hall of the 
Granville. 7a 
RANVILLE HOTEL.—BATHS :— 
TURKISH and OZONE, Hot and Cold 
Sea Water, Hydropathic,and Swimming. 
BED and BOARD, with Attendance, 12s 6d 








RANVILLE HOTEL is_ superbly 
fitted, and specially provided with every Home- 

comfort and convenieace for a Winter Residence. 

Address, THE MANAGER. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 

—W. D.and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNOGE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 


for the Two-Ounce kets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.0.; and Bristol. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN § HALL have the honour to 
announce that Mrs. STEELE'S NEW NOVEL 


may now be obtained at all the Lihraries. 


CONDON E D. 


A Novel, in 3 volumes, by 


M RS. 


Author of “ Gardenhurst,” ‘‘ Broken Toys,” “So Runs the World Away.” 


STEELE, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALI:, 193 Piccadilly. 





UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


HE following are the Dates at which the several 
EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the year 1877 will 
COMMENCE:— 
MATRICULATION.—Monday, January 8, and Monday, June 25. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS.—First B.A., Monday, July 16. 
Second B.A., Monday, October 22. 
MASTER OF ARTS.—Branch I., Monday, June 4; Branch II., Monday, June 11; 
Branch IIL, Monday, June 18. 
DocTor OF LITERATURE.—First D. Lit., Monday, June 4. 
Second D. Lit., Tuesday, December 4. 
SCRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS.—Tuesday, Novemiber 20. 
BACHELOR OF SciENCE.—First B.Sc., Monday, July 16. 
Second B.Sc., Monday, October 22. 
Doctor oF ScIENCE.— Within the first twenty-one days of June. 
BACHELOR OF em Monday, January 8. 
Doctor or LAws.—Thursday, January 18. 
BACHELOR OF MEDICINE.—Preliminary Scientific, Monday, July 16. 
First M.B., Monday, July 30. 
Second M.B., Monday, November 5. 
BACHELOR OF SURGERY.—Tuesday, November 27. 
MASTER IN SURGERY.—Monday, November 26. 
DocToR OF MEDICINE.—Monday, November 26. 
SuBJECTS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH.—Monday, December 10. 
EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN.—Monday, June 4. 
The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be 
obtained on application to * The Registrar of the University of London, Burling- 


——___ 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE 
RYE.” Y 


A New Serial Story, entitled 


CHERRY RIP Ey 


Is commenced in the January Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready at all Booksellers, price 1s. 





“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar ?’”"—John Bull, 
Now ready at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 194, for JANUARY, 1877. 
CONTENTS. 


Curry Ripe! By the Authoress of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Chaps, 1-5 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, THE SEER. . 
WHEN WHEAT IS GREEN. 

WEI-CH'I, OR THE CHINESE GAME OF WAR. 

MINISTERS AND Maxims. III. Lord Eldon.—‘Sat Cito, si Sat Bene.” By 
Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 

A SIREN. 

AN OLD Man's DARLING: A Story. By A. W. Dubourg, Author of “Bitter 
Fruit,” “ Basil's Faith,” “ Vittoria Contarini.” Chap. 11. The Enemy Bideg 
his Time. 12. The Enemy Shows his Hand. 13. Miss Lindsay Dons her- 
Armour in Haste. 

. THE SECRET. 

. BOHEMIANS, PRECISIANS, AND AMPHIBIANS. 

10. GERMAN STUDENT'S CHANT. 

11. THE WORDSWORTHS AT BriNsoP CouRT. 

12. THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope, Author of “Barchester 

Towers,” “ The Three Clerks,” &c. Chap. 41. The Senator is badly Treated 

42. Mr. Mainwaring’s Little Dinner. 43. Persecution. 44. “ Particularly 

Proud of You.” 45. Lord Rufford Makes up his Mind. 


SP FP PPE 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 








Now ready, Fourth Thousand, enlarged, price 6d, by post 7d. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A _ PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 


IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 
“ An ably written pamphlet has lately been paeaes by Lay Triibner....,, 
t, ani tholic in 


It is reverent in tone, Geertmdaating in judg spirit.,....The 
‘Suggestions * appropriately conclude with several pages of extracts from the 
leading thinkers and philosophical writers of modern times. Those given are wel? 


selected, and highly suggestive of ennobling and inspiring thought."—The Inquirer, 










ton Gardens, London, W.” 
December 22, 1876. 


WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


London : 


TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s | Feed LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 


tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 


Maidstone. Oarriage free in England. 


various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 





KF & 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, > 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


r, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





NEW WORK BY MR, DARWIN. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 12s. 

The EFFECT of CROSS and SELF- 
FERTILIZATION in the VEGETABLE WORLD. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S., Author of “ The 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection,” 
&e. 

By the Same Author. 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. With 
Illustrations, Orown 8vo, 14s. 

Il. 

The MOVEMENTS and HABITS of 
CLIMBING PLANTS. With Illustrations. Crown 
8v0, 68. 

IV. 

The VARIOUS CON''RIVANCES by 

which BRITISH and FOREIGN ORCHIDS are 


FERTILIZED by INSECTS. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 


Now ready, with 25 Plates, small folio, 3is 6d. 


LEAVES from MY SKETCH-BOOK: 


being a Selection of Sketches made during many 
Tours. By E. W. Cooke, R.A. With Descriptive 
Letterpress. 


“The pencil speaks the tongue of every land,."— 
RYDEN, 





D 

Travels in many countries, extending over a period 
of fifty years, have filled my Sketch-books with several 
thousand sketches, which have often served to recall 
to friends pleasant memories of happy days and sunny 
climes, and excite a wish to visit places alike remark- 
able for natural beauty and historic interest. 

At their request, and in the hope that the recol- 
lections and desires they have experienced may be 
shared by others, these sketches are submitted to the 
public.” —Preface. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








A RECENT VIEW OF TURKEY. 


The SECOND EDITION of SIR 
GEORGE CAMPBELL’S HANDY-BOOK on the 
EASTERN QUESTION is now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, price Sixpence. 
REAT STATE TRIAL of GREAT 
J sBRITAIN versus BENJAMIN BEACONS- 
FIELD and OTHERS. 
London: R. J. MITCHELL and Sons, 52 Parliament 
Street, S.W. 


Will be issued shortly, Part I. of 
\ MODERN MINISTER, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
rice One Shilling, 
Each containing 80 pp., with Two Illustrations. 


A NEW CHEAP EDITION. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 78. 
R AMBLER (The). By Samver 
JOHNSON, LL.D. With a complete Index and 
Table of Contents, carefully collated from the best 
Editions, with a Sketch of the Author's Life. By Sir 
WALTER Scott, Bart. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


EW BOOKS by Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 


MY GODMOTHER'’S STORIES from MANY LANDS. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The FEASTS of CAMELOT, with the Tales that were 
Told There. Feap 8vo, 3s 6d. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


NONYMOUS CRITICISM: an Essay. 

By Ropsrt BLAKE, Author of “ Joan of Arc.” 

Demy 8vo, 1s. Pointing out the Evils arising from 

Reviews by anonymous Critics, and the injustice 

thereby done to Authors, the writer clearly defines 
the true remedy. 

KERBY and ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street, and all 

Booksellers. 

















The Best, the Most Oomplete, and the Most 
Useful Almanack published, is now ready, and may 
be had of all Booksellers, Stati sand Newsvendors, 
and at all Railways, price 1s; or 1s 6d, neatly half-bd. 











Will shortly appear. 


N EXPOSTULATION with the 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 

By Don PEDRO VERDAD. 
essrs. S. STRAKER and SONS, 124 Fenchurch Street. 





Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Ouring this D . _By Ropert Watts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


ASONIC TEMPLE in PHILADEL- 
i PHIA.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post, 444), for View—Also View of New 
Premises, rk ne—Oriticism on Mr. Parker's 
* Colosseum "—St. Peter's and St. Paul’s—Bridge or 
Subway for the Thames ?—New Works in Edinburgh 
—Sanitary Matters—Art Works, &c.—Office, 46 Oathe- 
rine Street; and of all Newsmen. Commencement 
of a New Volume next week. 


OVE NEVER DIES. New Song. 
Composed by A. S. GATTY, and selected by Mr. 
Maybrick for his forthcoming Concerts. Post free for 
24 stamps. “It is just the compusition likely to take 
the popular ear, and to be a favourite with all whocan 
sing and all who hear it."— Vide Orchestra. 


M* LADDIE FAR AWAY (in Two Keys), in E 

flatand in G; and WHEN the SHIP COMES 
HOME. Two excellent Songs. By Miss Linpsay (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss). Post free for 24 stamps each. 


OPULAR QUADRILLES for the Pianoforte, as 
Solos and Duets, 4s each. Post free at half-price. 
The Osborne. S. Glover. , The Pussy. A. Leduc. 
The Globe. Do. Pretty Polly. A. Leduc. 
The Gipsy. Do. The Canary. R. Linter. 
The Holiday. Do. The Goldfinch. Do. 
The United Service. F.| The Garden Party. W. 
Godfrey. Smallwood. 
The True Friends. §S.| The Moselle. W. Small- 
Glover. wood. 


ON'T FORGET ME. A New and very Sweet 

Song. By C. PrnsuTt. Haunts the Memory. Com- 
is OC to D. Post free for 18 stamps. Also by the same 
omposer, “In Shadow-Land,” same price. 


London: RoBeRt CocKS and Co., New Burlington 
Street, and of all Musicsellers. 
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This day, in 8vo, price 12s. J 


UCTIVE METHOD of 


ett INQUIRY: an Essay. By Percy 
UTT, 


Strutt. 

f this Essay is,— 
ecg the way in which the Baconian 
1, To hich has been so successfully employed in 

Method, Weearcb, may also be used a8 @ means of 
pby ont | guearal truths from the original facts of 


= eee that in the use of Induction certain 


t be observed, and that these 
poy hey dito be found in Christianity itself. 
“s To trace some of the leading characteristics of 

3. ae nental Christianity as revealed in the life of 
individual believers and in the history of the Church. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





dsome volume, super royal 8vo, 
Now rend tn oes with Two Photographic Illustra- 
Gone and Chronological Map; also Reprints and 
Copies of MSS. 


The INNE RELIGIOUS 
e INNER LIFE of TMONWEALTH. By 
RoperT BARCLAY. 


ves information, drawn to a consider- 

an —_ = original sources, respecting the 
origin and internal development of the Societies 
called “ Anabaptist,” “* Brownist,” “ Separatist, “ In- 
dependent,” sbyterian,” “ Familist," ‘‘Mennonite,” 
“Scbwenkfeldian,” “The Friends,” “ The Seekers, 
“ The Ranters,” “ Muggletonians, &e. . 
and connected account is given of the 

wn ie causes which led to the formation of 
these Societies, and the under-current of religious 
thought and feeling during the times of the Common- 
wealth, with many curious details of their customs, &c. 
Iso deals generally with the subject of the in- 
a. of these ‘Societios on the spread of Christianity, 
and contains a complete series of the Statistics of 
Modern Religious Societies, drawn from reliable 
sources, 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
will be published on the lst of January, April, 
July, and October, price 6s. Post free for the 
year for 21s, in advance. 


Contents of No. OXXIX., for JANUARY, now ready. 


1. JuLtan’s LetTers.—2. THE POETRY OF THE OLD 
TeSTAMENT.—3. ALEXANDER VINET.—4. PRIESTHOOD 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.—5. HERBERT 
Spencer's SocioLoey: its Ground, Motive, and 
Sphere.—6. THE SERVIAN WAR.—7. GuIzoT's HISTORY 
oF FraNnce.—8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row; and of any Bookseller. 








The ARGONAUT. Price Sixpence 


Lorry Edited by GzorGE GLADSTONE, F.C.S., 
F.B.GS8. 


The JANUARY Number is now ready. 
“It is fall of articles of real merit."—Literary World. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row; and of any Bookseller. 





The CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Monthly, One Shilling, post-free. 
The JANUARY Number is now ready, containing— 
THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF CLERICAL AND MEDI- 
CAL Functions. By B. W. Richardson, Esq, M.D., 
F.B.8., Author of “Diseases of Modern Life,” &c. 
—OUTLINES OF SERMONS FROM THE FIRST MORNING 
Lessons. By the Very Revs. the Dean of Cashel and 
the Dean of Edinburgh, Rev. Canon Hoare, Rev. H. 
Linton, M.A.,and Rey. G. Venables.—MEETINGS FOR 
District Visitors. By Rey. Canon Thorold.— 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. No. 1. By the 
Rev. Canon Miller, D.D.—Tae OPPOSITIONS OF 
Science FALSELY 80 CALLED. By the Rev. Martin 
Hart, M.A. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row; and of any Bookseller. 


Second Edition, Revised, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


(REPRINTED FROM FRASER'S MAGAZINE) 


“* German Home Life’ is the work of a lady whose | modest title under which they are offered to the world, 
extreme frankness and satirical humour amuse the | a breadth and grasp that is at once generous and 
reader greatly...... She laughs with a hearty merry | spirited.”— World. 
laughter entirely without malice; but on the other “On the whole, we have not had so valuable a cor- 
hand, she is not blind to Teutonic virtues."—Daily News. | tribution to our knowledge of continental manners 

“ Beyond the point of epigram, these papers havea | and customs for many rs. ‘German Home Life’ 
worth and kindliness all their own. They are written | is sure to find many readers, and being a book with a 
in a large and liberal spirit, and have, in spite of the | raison d'étre, is a decided novelty.”"—Academy. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





THE TURES AND BULGARIANS. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. BARKLEY’S WORK, 


BETWEEN THE DANUBE AND THE 
BLACK SEA, 


IS NOW READY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DOUBLE NUMBER 
THE INVESTORS MONTHLY MANUAL. 


To-day, the 30th of D ber, is published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S MONTHLY MANUAL, 

giving not only the Highest, Lowest, and Latest Prices of Stocks, Shares, and other Securities during the 

onth, the mode in which the Dividend in each case is varie the last four Dividends, &c., but also the 

Highest and Lowest Prices DURING the LAST THREE YEARS; a Financia) Record of the Month; also a 
FINANCIAL HISTORY of the YEAR 1876. 


The price of the DECEMBER NUMBER will be 1s 4d; by post, 1s 6d. Annual Subecription, 10s. 
OFFICE--340 STRAND. 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY. Price Half-a-Crown. 











THE 





Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH contributes to the NEW QUARTERLY a 
COMPLETE STORY; and Mrs. CASHEL HOEY a COMPLETE TALE. 


Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE contributes a Paper entitled,“ PESSIMISM 
and ONE of its PROFESSORS.” 





Mr. F. HUEFFER writes upon The REFORMATION of the THIRTEENTH 
= Y; and Mr. TREMENHEERE upon RUSSIAN CONQUESTS in CENTRAL 
SIA, 


Mr. E. B. De FONBLANQUE contributes an Article upon GOETHE in his 
Fe £o: and Mr. SCHUTZ WILSON one upon The POMPEII of the TANNEN- 
ALD. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many copies of the Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin—Memories of the Life 
of Rev. Charles Kingsley—Life of Bernardino Ochino of Siena—Life and Letters of George 
Ticknor—Life of Bishop Sumner—Life of Thomas Edward, a Scotch Naturalist, by Samuel 
Smiles—Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay—Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod—Life of Rahel, 
by Mrs. Vaughan Jennings—The Makers of Florence, by Mrs. Oliphant—Recollections of the 
Countess Von Voss—Letters and Journals of Sir James Brooke—Lorenzo de’ Medici, by A. von 
Reumont—Life of Frederic Ozanam, by Kathleen O'Meara—Life of Marie Antoinette, by C. D. 
Yonge — Autobiography of Karl von Kloden—Life of Lord Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley— 
Life of Lord Shelburne—Life of Hay Macdowall Grant, by Mrs. Gordon—Journal of Commodore 











The EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. S. 


Cox. Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


we is plenty of valuable matter here.”—Spec- 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NuMBER, NOW 
READY:—THeE Book OF Jos. The First Colloquy. By 
the Editor—Tue GospgL IN THE EPISTLES. By Rev. 
J. Rawson Lumby, B.D.—JoHy’s DOUBTING MESSAGE 
10 Jesus. By Rey. A. B. Bruce, D.D.—THE WRITER 
OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND ST. JOHN. By Professor 
Stanley Leathes, M.A.—THe N&W-TESTAMENT VIEW 
oF Lirk. By Rey, Mr. Macpherson, M.A. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
Roster Row; and of any Bookseller. : 





The EXPOSITOR. Vol. Iv. (J uly to 

iM niber, 1876), is now ready, price 7s 6d. ted 

2, > Rey. SAMUEL COX. With Contributions by 

AMD. Rev. the Dean of Canterbury; Professor 

a airbairn; J. Rawson Lumby, B.D. ; Pro- 

ed Robertson Smith, M.A. ; Professor Plumptre, 
-A.; Professor Reynolds, D.D.; the Editor, &. 


nora ign: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economi 
of heat; and 
Kitcheners, and roas' 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


Goodenough—Life of Bishop Feild, by Rev. H. W. Tucker—Life of Bishop Frampton—Life of 
Fénelon—Life of Simon de Montfort—Fifty Years of My Life, by the Earl of Albemarle ; every 
other recent Memoir of general interest, and all the best New Books in every other department of 
Literature, are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and may be obtained, with 
the least possible delay, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annwn, and by all First-class 
Country Subscribers, 


Prospectuses, with Lists of New Books revised for the New Year, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 


drawn for Sale, are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded postage-free on application, 





MDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
ical; they give no oppressive amount 
they properly ventilate the Kitchen. Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 

ig can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. 


Large post 8vo, price 12s. 


JESSIE of BOULOGNE: a Novel: By the 


Rev. C. Gitmor, M.A. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST 


FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY; being the Experiences during Fifty Years of 
Mr. Consul-General Barker. Edited, with Remarks to the Present Day, by his 
Son, EpwArD B. B. BARKER, Her Majesty's Consul. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


See Review in the Zimes, December 12, 1876. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT in 


BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By JoHN BRADLEY. Large 


post 8vo, 12s. 


“A very modest and unpretentious record of a notable feat of travel....... The 
whole book is very interesting ; its worst fault is one that can rarelybe found with 


the record of travel,—there is not enough of it."—Scotsman. 


TO the DESERT and BACK; or, Travels 


in Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, &c., in 1875-76. By Zoucn H, Turton. 
Large post, 8vo, 12s. 


NOTICE.—The BOYS’ BOOK of the SEASON. 


Now ready, in one very handsome volume, with a number of graphic Coloured 
Illustrations, price 5s, post free, and of all Booksellers. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM HANSON; or, 


Brave Endeavours Achieve Success: a Story for Boys. By FirtH GARSIDE, 
A 


M.A. 
“A good book; a very good book.”—G/obe. 
“ The illustrations are very brilliant...... Just such a story as healthy boys are 
likely to delight in."—Scotsman. 
“ A capital boys’ book...... A vast amount of information is conveyed in the course 
of the story."—John Bull. 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: 


a Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. Nasu. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In Rosie and Hugh ’ we have all the elements of fiction presented in the best 
ble form to attract boys and girls. Wholesome. pure, lively, with here and 
there a dash of humour, the book is certain to be a favourite with both parents 
and children...,..,A cheerful, clever work."—Morning Post. 


AS the SHADOWS FALL: a Novel. By 


J. EDWARD Muppock, Author of “A Wingless Angel,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“It is exceedingly interesting, and many of the descriptions, such as the burn- 
ing of the circus and the escape of the wild beasts in the Russian village, 


quite thrilling.”"—Academy. 
MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and 


SKETCHES from the German of ELISE POLKO. Second Series. Trans- 
lated by Mary P. MavupsLtay. (Uniform with the First Series, which may 
also be had at the same price.) 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


VAGABOND CHARLIE. By “ Vagabond.” 1 


vol. Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHE REIGNS ALONE: a Novel. By Beatrice 


Yorke. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LOVE the LEVELLER: aTale. By Angus 


ComYN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

cOOMB DESERT : a Novel. By G. W. 
1TZ. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The WOMAN that shall be PRAISED: a 
Novel. By HinDA REAyY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY: a Novel. By Robert 


BEVERIDGR, 1 vol. crown 8vo,7s 6d. 


LIFE OUT of DEATH: a Romance. 3 


vols., 31s 6d. 
London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
COMPLETION OF 
MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION OF 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Now ready, Volume SIXTH, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
CONTENTS.—The Rogueries of Scapin — The Countess of Escarbagnas—The 








Learned Ladies—The Imaginary Invalid—The Jealousy of Le Barbouillé—The | 


Flying Doctor; with Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, and 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY LALAUZE. 
A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, per vol., 31s 6d. 


Edinburgh: W. PATERSON. London: SIMPKIN and CO. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTBATED CATALOGUE, with Pri f isi 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, at Schools, &c., pag Rom amy th diana 


192 FLEET STREET,-AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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MESSRS. SEELEY AND Co’s > 
LIST OF NEW YEARS GIFTS. 


The ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBAN’ 


J. W. Comyns Carr. Illustrated with Five Etchings by rel, ¥ By 

















































R. Kent Thomas, and many smaller Illustrations. Ro ge 
price 188. yal Ato, cloth, git edges, 
“A bright, comprehensive, and well-studied history of the 
its noteworthy men, with beautiful etchings and many Souteae nd theney aad NI 
+ 


EIGHTEEN ETCHINGS by ENGLISH, 


| 
| FRENCH, and GERMAN ARTISTS; comprising Plates b 

Ernest George, Brunet Debaines, &c. Notes by P. G. Hwee Haden, 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 31s 6d. * *mperial 


A CENTURY of DISCOVERY: Brief Biogra- 


hies of the Spanish and Portuguese Navigators, from Pri 

| izarro. From the German of THEODORE VOGEL. With Twelve TMtestreas : 

| Post 8vo, 5s, cloth. ons. 
“ A book which is almost a model in its way of good work for 

| in the historical direction.”—S/andard. Youthful students 

| ‘A capital book of its kind.”—Saturday Review. 








Second Edition, post 8vo, price 5s, cloth. Tl 


ON a PINCUSHION, and other Fairy Tales. 


| By MARY DE MoroAN. Illustrated by William de Morgan. 
| bound in cloth, gilt edges. gan. Handsomely 
‘*Genuine fancy-stories of the old type. Miss De Morgan has written a little 
| book which will be, we believe, almost as popular in time to come asthe immortals 
of fairy-lore.”—Spectator. 


| A Seventh Thousand of 


|OLIVER of the MILL; a Tale. By Marta 


LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. With Two Steel Engravings. Price 5s, cloth. LI 
“ Abounds in truly artistic touches, and there are scenes and sketches of cher- 
| acter in it which show a very high degree of literary skill.”—Spectator. 


‘ONLY a DOG: a Story. By the Author of 


“ Hetty’s Resolve,” “Aunt Annie's Stories,” &c. With Illustrations, price 
3s 6d, cloth. 


“ Deserves to be one of the most popular gift-books of the season."—Academy, 


|The CLAN of the CATS: Stories of the Feline | 


Animals. With many Illustrations. In 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
“ All young people who take an interest in Natural History will read it, and 
re-read it, and read it again.”—Standard. 








NEW WORK, by Mrs. CAREY BROCK. 


SUNDAY ECHOES—The MIRACLES. Price 


5a, cloth. 
“Mrs. Carey Brock is a writer of standard reputation, who has achieved a sries 
of successes. Her tales are old favourites. They are clever, origiual, aud extremely 
well-written to boot.”—TZimes. 


MRS. CAREY BROCK’S WORKS. T 


SUNDAY ECHOES—The COLLECTS, 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—The CHURCH CATECHISM, 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—JOURNEYS of the ISRAELITES, 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—SCRIPTU RE CHARACTERS, 5s, A 
SUNDAY ECHOES—EPISTLES and GOSPELS, 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—The PARABLES, 5s. 
CHILDREN at HOME, 5s. 

WORKING and WAITING, 5s. 

HOME MEMORIES, 5s. 

The RECTORY and the MANOR, 5s. A 
CHARITY HELSTONE, 5s. 

DAME WYNTON’S HOME, 3s 6d. 
MY FATHER’S HAND, 2s 6d. 


More than 170,000 copies of Mrs. Brock's Tales have been sold. T 


| 





London: SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, Fleet Street. 








— ART JOURNAL for JANUARY (price 2s 6d) T 
contains the following 
Liné ENGRAVINGS: 
{. SIMPLETONS. After 8. L. Fildes. 
II. CLEOPATRA and CHSAR. After J. L. Gérdme, H.R.A. 
Ill. GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON. After J. H. Folly, R.A. 


LITERARY OONTENTS: 

Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin! The Works of Edward J. Poynter, R.A. 

Landseer, R.A., in the Collection of By James Dafforne. Illustrated. 
| her Majesty the Queen, Illustrated. The Use of Animal Forms in Orna- T 
| Italy. Tllustrated. mental Art. By F. E. Hulme, F.LS., 
| The Centennial Exhibition in Phila- &c. Illustrated. 

delphia. By Prof. Archer, F.R.S E. Scenery of the Pacific Railway. By W. 
Norway. By R. T. Pritchett, F.S.A. H. Rideing. Illustrated. 





| Illustrated Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 

| Reviews, &c. 

| London: VirTUE and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. . 
Price Ninepence, 5. 


((LHAMBERS’s JOURNAL for JANUARY. 8 
Singing Round the World. By W.C. rT. 


The Commercial Traveller. 0 
| The Arab Wife. Chaps. 8-13. i 


Caprices of the Nile. 





| Lobsters and Crabs. | Charlie. By W.O. 8! 
| Weddings and Wakes. The Indian Cobra. v 
| The Slave and the Coolie. Gossip about Lighthouses. 
| Catching Tartars. | Infectious-Disease Propagation. bh 
Rough sketches from the Hebrides. | Lost Jewels. “ 
My Aunt’s Attendant. | Story of the Moss-Hole. By W: ©. f 
| Termites. | Winter Vegetation. 


| Umbrella Gossip. | Stock-raising in the Far West. & 
| Art among the UCoal-scuttles. By W.C.| The Month: Science and Arts. " 

Christmas. | Four Poetical Pieces. £ 
| An Old Manuscript. | 
| INDEX and TITLE to VOL. XIII. 


| W. and R. O#AmBeERs, London and Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


in royal 8vo, cloth elegant, price 21s, with 150 Illustrations. 





This day, 
ANCIENT STREETS and HOMESTEADS of 
LAND. By ALFRED River. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. 
" Howson. D.D., Dean of Chester; and upwards of 150 Illustrations by 
the ‘Author. ‘ 
“Mr, Rimmer’s volume, which bears a picture on nearly every page, will, 
we hope, find a large circle of sympathetic readers."—Daily News. 


LANDS within the ARCTIC CIRCLE: 


Discoveries of the Austrian ship ‘ Tegetthoff, in 1872-74. 
a Mareative ot vee, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. Containing 
Se of 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, engraved by J. D. 


NEW 


up red Frontispiece and Route Maps, and Preface comparing the 
Resalte st the ‘English and Austrian Expeditions. 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, 328. [This day. 


«In scientific importance there is nothing which in any degree approaches it 
in our frozen-sea literature at present...... On all points touching the far 
North, these volumes abound with suggestions. We only wish we could have 
quoted from them at greater length. Enough, however, has been said to indicate 
the great value and esteem in which they must ever be held. No such 
work on the Arctic regions has been published within the memory of this 


ion." —Academy. 
generation. — Academy gy Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


al - 

The MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 
Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. Medium 8vo, with upwards of 50 I/lus- 
trations by P. H. Delamotte, and Portrait of Savonarola engraved by C. H. 
Jeena, cloth elegant, 21s. [This day. 

“Mrs. Oliphant’s qualities as a story-teller stand her in good stead in the 
production of this interesting book. They enable her to throw the charm of 
symmetrical, picturesque, and vivid narrative over all its pages, and they 
assist her in the delineation of historical characters, so as to make them stand 
out clear and living before the eyes of the reader. The book adds to its 
attraetions a number of excellent illustrations." —Z.caminer. 


Ps 
LOG-LETTERS from the ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
By Lord GEORGE CAMPBELL. With Map. 8vo, 12s 6d. (This day. 
“If any one wishes a good, popular, racy account of what the ‘Challenger’ 
and her crew were about during her recent protracted cruise, we advise them 
to get hold of Lord George Campbell's book. Observant of everything worth 
seeing, and telling in the frankest and most familiar manner imaginable all 
that the ordinary reader cares to Jearn about a unique voyage, no better com- 
panion need be wished by any one desirous of following the scientific ship 
round the world.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


The RAJA of SARAWAK: an Account of Sir 
James Brooke, K.C.B., LL.D. Given chiefly through Letters and Journals. By 
GERTRUDE L, JACOB. 2 vols. 8yo, with Portrait and Maps, 25s. [This day. 

“The author has done her work admirably, and with much painstaking and 
loving care. She has spared no trouble, seemingly, to make her book as per- 
fect as possible, and she has brought to light a great deal of new matter, 
which will prove of much value to the student of the history of Sarawak, and 
the noble work done there by Raja Brooke......The book has all the fresh 
vivid charm of an autobiography, and the living personality of the Raja seems 
to stand out from every page of it in bold and living relief."—Daily Telegraph. 


The INVASIONS of ENGLAND: a History of 
the Past, with Lessons for the Future. By Captain H. M. Hozier, Author 
of “ The Seven Week's War,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. (This day. 


APPLICATIONS of PHYSICAL FORCES. By 


AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Translated by Mrs. LOCKYER. Edited by J. NoRMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, Coloured Plates, &c. yal 
8v0, 368, [This day. 


ASTRONOMICAL MYTHS. Based on Flam- 


marion’s “The Heavens.” By J. F. BLAKE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8yo, 9s. This day. 


The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY’S 


CHARGE; Some Thoughts on the Duties of the Established Church of 
England as a National Church. Seven Addresses delivered at his Second 
Visitation. 8vo, 38 6d. (This day. 


The POSITION of the PRIEST during CON- 


SECRATION in the ENGLISH COMMUNION SERVICE: a Supplement and 
Reply. By J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester; Author of “ Before the 
Table. (Next week. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Second Edition, 1s; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


CONTENTS:—1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4, The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford— 
> Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganising the Home Civil 
Service. 


AND 





“ We are glad to be able to follow the author in most of his strictures and in 
many of his recommendations.”"—Daily News. 

“Mr. Scoones has written a paper on the tests for the India Civil Service which 
should be studied by all who care either for that service in particular, or for the 
validity of the examination-test in general."— Spectator. 

“A more valuable addition to the c petitive ination controversy could 
hardly be supplied than that which Mr. Scoones has contributed."—Over/and Mail. 
F The paper fon the Civil Service of India) is moderate and sensible, and is 
ounded upon a very intimate knowledge of the facts.”"—Saturday Review. 

The writer, whose previous suggestions with regard to the India Civil Service 
sttracted much favourable criticism at the time, now takes up his pen to show the 
b and defects of the Home Civil Service, and of the method of entering it.”"— 








London: JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, 8.W. 





THE BEST NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 





No Gift leaving a more pleasing or lasting remembrance can be made than 


A TRUSTWORTHY BOOK OF REFERENCE, 
By which the récipient is constantly reminded of the donor. Of all Books of 
Reference, an ATLAS is perhaps the one most frequently referred to, 
besides being the most permanent. 





TWELVE TESTS OF A REALLY GOOD ATLAS. 


. Absolute accuracy of outline of Country,and geographical, and if possible 
astronomical accuracy in the position of Cities, Towns, Villages, Rivers, 
and Mountain Chains. 7a 

. Careful selection of only Important Places, avoiding the overcrowding and 
confused appearance so frequently apparent. 

The judicious engraving of Mountains, Hills, and Rivers, so as correctly to in- 
dicate their relative importance in height, width, &c. and the natural 
Watersheds of the country or district. 

. The clear yet not obtrusive Colouring or marking of political boundaries. 

. The adoption of a style of lettering which shall convey correct ideas of the 
relative Size or political importance of places. 

The clear rendering of Roads and Railways, indicating the means possessed 
by the country for the movement of troops, or the development of its 
natural resources and industries. 

The addition of Scales of Miles to each Map, to enable distances to be accurately 
and quickly calculated. 

Handiness of size, both for readiness of handling and keeping. 

. The possession of a full and carefully-compiled Index of Places to facilitate 

prompt reference to names of current interest. 

10. The possession of large-scale Maps of important countries, territorially or 

politically. 

11. The possession of Plans of Important Cities, more especially in reference to 

the fortifications and arrangement of streets. 

12. The possession of good Maps, illustrating the History of the advance of civilised 

man from the earliest times. 
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These tests will be answered satisfactorily by 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS 


or 


MODERN AND HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Beyond any comparison 
THE BEST ATLAS OF THE DAY: 


Containing 230 beautifully-engraved Maps, compiled from the most re- 
liable sources, and carefully brought up to our present knowledge of 
the earth's surface. Amongst the most important of these may be men- 
tioned —EncoLanp and WALES, in 8 sheets, including a Physical Map show- 
ing the watersheds by colour, and an excellent Geological Map; Germany 
and AustriA, an 8-sheet Map; Russra, 9 sheets; Inpra is represented 
by 12 sheets; Nortu Arrica, by 5 sheets; Canana and the Usrrep 
States, by 15 sheets; and Sourm America, by 6; whilst, in total, 
about 68 Maps are devoted to Evrorg, 32 to Asta, 13 to Arrica, 27 to 
America, 20 to AusTRALASIA and the Wortp as a whole. The Maps 
of Cities, numbering 56 Plates, embrace those of the Old World, as 
Athens, Pompeii, and Rome; whilst St. Petersburg and Moscow, Lisbon 
and Oporto, Venice and Naples, Canton and Oalcatta, represent some 
of the most important of the New. 

Although not issued in a showy style, as to thickness of 
paper and elaborate binding this Atlas will be found intrinsically 
worth more than any other that has been produced; its great and 
characteristic excellence consisting in the judicious selection of only 
important names, engraved in a bold and clear style, and the consequent 
absence of that confused and crowded appearance so prevalent in many 
Atlases ; the careful rendering of the physical features of mountains, 
rivers, and high-roads, and the attention given to the important 
countries of the world by large-scale Maps. A more thorough collection 
of Maps has never been offered to the public, and they are worthy of a 
place in every Institution or Library desiring a really good Atlas. 


Prices: 1 vol. half-bound russia, gilt edges... «- £9 10 
- 2 vols. half-bound morocco, gilt edges -- 10 0 
1 vol. without Plates of Cities ... ow int 


” 


OTHER GENERAL ATLASES. 


Compiled from the same Series, and therefore equal in quality, are 


The ‘*‘ Modern Atlas,’’ 150 Maps ... £5 5 O 
The Best Atlas at the price ever published. 
The ‘‘ Family” Atlas, 80 Maps ... - 8 8 © 


An excellent collection of Historical, Modern, and Star 
Maps. 


The ‘‘ University ” Atlas, 53 Maps . Il 6 
Includes a full collection of Historical Maps. 
- 110 


The ‘‘ Cyclopsedian” Atlas, 39 Maps . 
A Companion Atlas to the “ English Cyclopedia,” 
“ Chambers's,” &c. 





Sold by all Booksellers in England and the Colonies, and by 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 


From whom Prospectuses and detailed Lists of U.K.S. Maps can be obtained on 
application, post free to any part of the world. 
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EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Edited by E. E. MORRIS, M.A., Lincoln Coll., Oxford ; 
J. S. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L., New Coll., Oxford ; and 
C. COLBECK, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 





Ten Volumes already published. 


The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLU- 


TION. By F.SEzB0HM. With 4 Coloured Maps and 12 Diagrams on Wood. 
Price 2s 6d. 


The CRUSADES. 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a Coloured Map. 


The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. By 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch. With a Coloured 
Map. Price 2s 6d. 


The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; 


with the Conquest and Loss of France. By JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public 
Record Office. With 5 Coloured Maps. Price 2s 6d. . 


EDWARD the THIRD. By the Rev. W. War- 


BURTON, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 3 Coloured 
Maps. Price 2s 6d. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. 


CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 5 
Maps, and 4 Tables. Price 2s 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and Western 


Europe from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. EpwarpD HALE, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton. With 11 Maps and Plans. Price 2s 6d. 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN 


REVOLUTION, 1603-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, late Student of 
Christ Church. With 4 Coloured Maps. Price 2s 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


1775-1783. By J. M. LupLow, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 Coloured Maps. 
Price 2s 6d. 


The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. 


WituiaM Stusss, M.A., &c., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps. Price 2s 6d. 


“ The work has been entrusted to good |-of historical study become better under- 
men, andthe result is a series of books | stood; for there is no one, however 
of the highest possible value in an histo- | carefully he may have examined, either 
rical sense. The idea of the work is in | from original or secondary sources, one 
itself admirable, and the manner in| or two leading subjects in history, who 
which it has been carried cut is all that | does not feel that he requires the help of 
could be desired. There will be few | some popular handbook—some judici- 
more valuable books for ges d people | ously compressed abstract—to realise 
and for the use of schools than these | the main features of different epochs, and 
Epochs of History. Nor will they be of | to understand their bearings on each 
service alone to young people; their| other. It was, moreover, high time 
handy shape, their conciseness, and the | that even popular handbooks should rise 
attractiveness with which they are | above the narrow notion that the history 
written, will make them favourites with | of one country or nation is to be treated 
children of a larger growth who may | entirely by itself. The study of an epoch 
have allowed their recollections of great | necessarily im plies a more or less com- 
events to have become dim, and who | plete view of the.whole civilised world 
will be none the worse for having some | at the time; and, in realising this, we 
restoration of that knowledge.” gain an insight into the causes which act 

Scoisman. and react on the lives of nations far 

“ The design of the whole series is one | down the ages, even to the days in which 
that must recommend itself more and | we live.”"—Athenzum. 
more to the public as the true principles 


. 


By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 


2s 6d. 


s 


Six Volumes in preparation, in continuation of the Series. 


The AGE of ANNE. By E. E. Morris, M.A., Original Editor 
of the Series. (Nearly retdy. 


The BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES: Charles the Great 
and Alfred; the History of England in its connexion with that of Europe in 
the Ninth Century. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurca, M.A., Dean of St. 
Paul's. [in the press. 


The NORMANS in EUROPE. By Rev. A. H. Jounson, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (Nearly ready. 


FREDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
By F. W. LoneMAN, of Balliol College, Oxford. 


The EARLY HANOVERIANS. By the Rev. T. J. LAwRENcE, 
B.A., Downing College, Cambridge. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION to the BATTLE of WATER- 
LOO, 1789-1815. By BeRTHA M. CorDERY, Author of “ The Struggle Against 


— ae 
GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, | 


From the Foundation of the City to the Fall of A 
B.C. 753—A.D. 476. “sustuls, 


By the Very Rey. C. MERIVALE, D.D., * 
Dean of Ely. 


With Five Maps, uniform with the Rev. O. W. Cox's General 


Hi 
Greece. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. istory of 


“Tt is small praise tosay of this volume 
that it is the best school history of Rome 
which has yetappeared. Dean Merivale 
possesses great literary ability, and 
writes in a vivid and picturesque style ; 
his knowledge of the subject is complete ; 
and his power of condensation is at least 
as remarkable as either his style or bis 
learning. With these qualifications only 
one result could be expected; and we 
have here a story which both men and 
boys, both scholars and the seri studio- 
rum may read with pleasure and profit. 
The brevity with which Dean Merivale 
is necessarily obliged to treat successive 
epochs does not prevent him from dving 
justice to the particular crises through 
which the republic passed In the 
closing chapter we have the moral and 
material results of the Roman dominion 
summed up with great care, and also the 
causes which led to its decline and fall. 
cosces The summary is complete, and en- 
titles the Author to the thanks, not only 
of all scholars, but of all who are inte- 
rested in the diffusion of liberal educa- 
tion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Dean Merivale does injustice to his 
work when he calls it little, and was no 
doubt thinking of bis larger work. It isa 
closely printed volume of 691 pages. But 
from beginning to end it is interesting. 


Indeed, it is by far the mos: teresti 
compendium of Roman poo that “8 
have. The Dean was peculiarly fitted for 
the task which he has undertaken, 
had already studied minutely some Of the 
most important portions of the hi 
and given the results in elaborate works, 
He has devoted himself to an accurate 
examination of Rome from an anti- 
quarian point of view. His mind is 
saturated with the literature of the 
Romans, and the great Latin writers are 
his familiar friends. Aud all the problems 
and difficulties which the histo of 
Rome suggests have long been subjectg 
of meditation to him. He writes, 
fore, with a masterly grasp of his mate. 
rials. Light is drawn from every avail. 
able quarter. The prominent events of 
the history bring up before him the 
passages in the Latin Poets which allude 
tothem. The history and the literature 
are, as it were, inwoyen with each other, 
The early part of the history foreshadows 
the later. The later creates comparisong 
with the earlier. The whole thus bears 
the impress of unity. The style, more. 
over, is admirable; clear, forcible, and 
concise The work is one of great 
merit, and will be welcomed by every 
student of Roman history.” 
—Atheneum, 


Historical Works by the same Author. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. Cabinet 


Edition, thoroughly Revised, with Maps. 8 vols. crown 8vo, price 483, 
The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. Latest Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. Feap. 8vo, with Map, 2s 6d, 
SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged from Dean Merivale’s 


General History of Rome, with the Author's sanction, by C. PULLER, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. (Jn the Press. 





GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander 
the Great. 


WITH A SKETCH OF THE SUBSEQUENT HISTORY TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


By the Rev. GEORGE W. COX, M.A., 


Author of the “ Aryan Mythology,” &c. 


With Eleven Maps, uniform with Dean Merivale’s General History of Rome. 





“The General History is an admirable 
book, and we commend it most heartily 
to our readers. Mr. Cox has made a 
thorough study of the sources. He is 
animated by the true spirit of research 
and independent inquiry, and his style 
is natural and effective. The volume is 
fitted to give an ordinary reader an ex- 
ceedingly clear idea of ‘the yreerens of 
events in Greek history, and it continu- 
ally suggests topics for reflection. Mr. 
Cox's wide acquaintance with modern 
history stands him in good stead in this 
matter. He has adopted definite prin- 
ciples in regard to the actions of men. 
He has a strong enthusiasm for what 
is just and merciful, and his book con- 
sequently is pervaded by a keen love of 
goodness and a hearty detestation of 
selfishness and vice."—A thenwum. 

“ Intensely interesting is the author's 
account and analysis of the growth of 


price 36s. 
Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


Fall of Athens. With 5 Maps. 





Absolute Monarchy.’ 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE. Fcap. 8vo. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


Hellenic civilisation. It is full of lucid, 

philosophic thought, which never de- 
generates into mere theorising. The 
| writer has the same grasp of political 
| as of historical ideas, and so his work 
becomes a study of curious and highly 
profitable interest to the readers of these 
days, when we are in the very thick of 

olitical problems demanding solution. 
Bis chapters on Greek art, Greek litera- 
ture, the Greek drama, and all the forms 
of high intellectuality of that wonderful 
people, are admirable at once in style, in 
freshness, and in the manner in which 
these developments of the genius of the 
people are related to their history, their 
greatness, and their untoward fate as a 
nation, The author in brief, quick nar- 
| rative brings the story down almost to 
| the present hour,.”—School Board Chro- 
| nicle. 





| 
' 


; HISTORICAL WORKS by the SAME AUTHOR. 
HISTORY of GREECE. Vols. I. and IL, from the Earliest 


Period to the Close of the Peloponnesian War. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Nine Maps, 


With 4 Coloured Maps. 


The ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of Xerxes to the 


Feap. 8vo, 28 6d 


[Jn the press. 
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